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THE QUILLURGENCE OF SHAW 


(A Preface to the Theatre of George Bernard Shaw) 
Lady Britomart: Stop making speeches, Andrew. 
Undershaft: My dear, I have no other way of conveying 

my ideas. 
MAJOR BARBARA 


George Moore began it by calling the nervous Irish tempera- 
ment the wild goose. Evenso, I doubt if a quill has ever been 
part of Mr. Shaw’s modern luggage: but the quaint word runs 
limpidly with urgence, and urgence, after all, is the cap of the 
caption, that is Shaw,—the quill, the pen, the typewriter, the 
press, the tail of the cart, the crystal spheres,—these but the 
unimportant media, the negligible channels, for the urgence, 
the torrent, the God-bearing-stream, that has come like a second 
flood upon the world. What a miracle was accomplished 
when, with quill rampant, Aaron’s robe about him, Shaw 
smote the rock! You remember, perhaps, how the waters 
emerged, at first so sparkling, so refreshing, so enlivening,— 
waters that now are so multitudinous, so inundating, so de- 
vastating. For now the flood is full, and poor humanity must 
perish. Mr. Shaw has said it. He has retreated to his new 
Ararat, questing the secret of longevity for his coming super- 
race. When last signalled, he was deep in converse with 
Methuselah: they were both on the deck of the new Ark, wag- 
gishly dangling their feet in a waste of waters, a waste gleam- 
ing with Shavian iridescence beneath a diminished sun. Can 
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one doubt that Shaw, busily annotating Methuselah’s ancien- 
tries, is playing truant with one complacent eye, the better to 
survey his handiwork? It is so good! Is not all humanity, 
except himself and Methuselah and that arch jade, Lilith, per- 
ishing in the Flood, his Flood, and is not his Jovian-Shavian 
brain joyously preparing a eugenically perfect Minerva to beget 
the world anew? I write as one beneath the waters, but my 
impression is that the last heartening glimpse we had of the 
dear destroyer boded salvation for the world. We left him, 
just about to absorb Methuselah, heroically setting aside his 
vegetarianism to the end that there might remain on earth no 
mortal not of his own designing. 

On the Diogenestic ark some super-erewhonian-ancient, 
aeons hence, will write Shaw’s epitaph: we, perishing, can but 
salute him! 


I 


Words, words, words, they mould the ichthyosaurian flesh of 
Shaw’s plays. His latest soliloquy, Back to Methuselah, ex- 
hibits the exhaustion of rhetoric. Perhaps he anticipated his 
epitaph in Man and Superman: ‘Never mind, Dear, go on 
talking, talking.” Seldom has he created in the theatre the 
pregnancy of silence. 

We would be dull, however, not to admit that there is matter 
worth thinking on, wrapped in the wit that has delighted two 
generations and in the verbiage that has often puzzled those 
who have looked behind the wit. We have Shaw’s recent 
word that he has not “‘cut his cerebral capers in mere incon- 
siderate exuberance.” He ackowledges, however, dizzying 
confluences in his torrent when he confesses, ‘The effect (of 
Man and Superman) was so vertiginous, apparently, that no- 
body noticed the new religion in the centre of the intellectual 
whirlpgol’’. 

Not a’ publicist or dramatist, socialist or critic, but as the 
apostle of a new religion would Shaw compel sufferance. It 
has been difficult to realize, bombarded as we have been by the 
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incessant fire of his opinions, that he is, essentially, a man with 
one dominant hope, one major idea,—the hope that mankind 
would lift itself, at a not-too-distant date, from mediocrity 
to vital intelligence, the idea that man has but to desire, to will, 
this creative evolution, to accomplish it. 

This basic conviction was sensed but perhaps not entirely 
appreciated by our sane and genial critic, Huneker, when, nearly 
twenty years ago, he followed Shaw’s Quintessence of Ibsenism 
by his Quintessence of Shaw. He wrote, as part of his com- 
ment on the Irish dramatist, “To be impertinent is not neces- 
sarily an evidence of wisdom; nor does the dazzling epigram 
supply the note of humanity. . . . Shaw is as emotional 
as his own typewriter, and this defect, which he parades as did 
the fox in the fable, has stood in the way of his writing a great 
play. He despises love, and therefore cannot appeal deeply 
toumankind. . . . . In effect he says: ‘To the devil 
with all art and plays, my plays with the rest: What I wish to 
do is to tell you how to run the universe: and for this I will, if 
necessary, erect my pulpit in hell:’”” He has lately moved his 
exhortations to the garden of paradise, but his ambition is 
unchanged. 

Shaw claims to despise love, affection, art, human institu- 
tions, and you and me. © Since he really despises hypocrisy, 
cowardice, cruelty, baseness, injustice, stupidity, and intemper- 
ance, (whether in a passion, a dream, or a meal), he has a 
voice inthe cosmic court. There his pontifical, Aaronistic pose 
rouses awe in the herd, but the discerning have found his 
strength and his weakness in the one passion he retains—and 
intemperately uses—the passion of indignation: to them, too, 
his frankness is priceless. Whether he is to be confirmed the 
chief prophet of our time we have yet to learn. 

Without question, Shaw is an intensely earnest, forward- 
looking man who burns to lead the Lost Tribes out of their 
institutional captivities. He has loved his leadership more 
than he has loved his people, and as yet,—to change the pic- 
ture from Aaron to Moses—there is no evidence that he con- 
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templates climbing Sinai. His life, nevertheless, shines on the 
page of writing men, and those who know him, know him to 
be kind. Huneker’s commentary would be incomplete without 
these lines: ‘Behold, Bernard Shaw is a good man; he has 
lived the life of a saint, worked like a hero against terrible 
odds, and is the kindest-hearted man in London. Nearly all 
his earnings go to the needy; his was, and is, a practical social- 
ism.” We are left to wonder how so humane a mortal could 
taunt a nation when it mourned its dead on the lost Titanic, 
and how he could ignore the practical responsibilities of the 
better part inthe late war. Ina time of plenty Shaw’s mocker- 
ies have been salutary: in a time of stress, were they not 
impotent, they would be impertinent. 


But Shaw, apparently, cares little to establish himself as a 
man of feeling, even though he would found a new religion 
and write a new Bible. Will and a reasonable amount of 
reason are to make the measuring rod of the new dispensation. 
Sentiment is to be discarded. Again we are left to wonder— 
to wonder by what magic emotion is to be separated from rea- 
son and will in the intricate constitution of mankind. Happy, 
however, in any effort to clarify the muddy prejudices of the 
race, we follow Shaw’s novel system of intellectual drainage 
until the question assails us—To have our septic mental cir- 
culation made aseptic, ought we to carry on with Shaw, or 
ought Brown to think for Brown and Jones for Jones? It is 
to the immortal honor of Shaw that he has fought for intel- 
lectual freedom: he is pragmatist and protestant enough to say: 
“Each man must be his own clarifier; yet he is, also, so much 
the ratiocinator and programist that he cannot resist adding: 
“But mine is the wisdom, and these are the new command- 
ments.” 


1. Thou shalt forswear the Seven Deadly Sins: 
“The Seven Deadly Sins are respectability, conventional 


virtue, filial affection, modesty, sentiment, devotion to 
women, romance.”’ 
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Thou shalt marry, but thou art misbegotten if thou labor- 
est not to improve the marriage state. 

“Marriage is the most licentious of human institutions.” 
Thou shalt remember, in youth and age, that woman is 
the pursuer, man the pursued. 

“The pretence that women do not take the initiative is 

part of the farce. Why, the world is strewn with 

snares, traps, gins, and pitfalls for the capture of men 
by women.” 
Thou shalt scourge the doctors. 

‘Treat persons who profess to be able to cure disease 

as you treat fortune tellers.” 
Thou shalt suspect all professions. 

“They are all conspiracies against the laity; and I do 

not suggest that the medical conspiracy is either better 

or worse than the military conspiracy, the legal con- 
spiracy, the sacerdotal conspiracy, the pedagogic con- 
spiracy, the royal and aristocratic conspiracy, the liter- 
ary and artistic conspiracy, and the innumerable indus- 
trial, commercial, and financial conspiracies, from the 
trade unions to the great exchanges, which make up the 
huge conflict we call society.” 

Thou shalt banish educational institutions. 

“Education is nothing but the substitution of reading 

for experience, of literature for life, of the obsolete 

fictitious for the contemporary real.” 
Thou shalt admire photography and despitefully ignore 
painting. 

“Selection and representation, covering ninety-nine hun- 

dredths of our annual output of art, belong henceforth 

to photography. . . . Astothe painters and their 
fanciers, I snort defiance at them; their day of daubs is 
over.” 

Thou shalt espouse Socialism. 

“There is no future for men, however brimming with 

crude vitality, who are neither intelligent nor politically 

educated enough to be Socialists.” 
Put not thy faith in systems. Change in the nature of 
mankind must be brought to pass or the nations will 
erish. 

“Man will return to his idols and cupidities, in spite of 

all ‘movements’ and all revolutions, until his nature is 

changed. . . . The only possible socialism is the 
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socialization of the selective breeding of Man; in other 
terms, of human evolution.” : 

Thou shalt know that the human stock, by its unaided 

moral courage, builds its spiritual heritage. ; 
‘‘We have reached the stage of international organiza- 
tion. Man’s political capacity and magnanimity are 
clearly beaten by the vastness and complexity of the 
problems forced on him. . . . If the Superman is 
to come, he must be born of Woman by Man’s inten- 
tional and well-considered contrivance.” 

Thou «rt immortal, but thy personality is of the moment 

and will pass. 

‘Imagine Roosevelt, the big brute, preserving his per- 
sonality in a future state and swaggering about as a 
Celestial Rough Rider: or imagine me in Heaven, giv- 
ing forth all sorts of epigrams and paradoxes, startling 
Saint Peter with my iconoclasm, being paragraphed in 
The Eternal Herald and cartooned in The Aeon 
Review.” 

Thou shalt cease to worship a Proletarian Democracy. 
‘““‘We have yet to see the man who, having any practical 
experience of Proletarian Democracy, has any belief in 
its capacity for solving great political problems, or even 
doing ordinary parochical work intelligently and 
economically.” 

Thou hast a will to use: use it. Creative Evolution is thy 

salvation. 

“If you have no eyes to see, and keep trying to see, 
you will finally get eyes. If, like a mole or subterran- 
ean fish, you have eyes and don’t want to see, you will 
lose your eyes. If you like the tender tops of trees 
enough to make you concentrate all your energies on 
the stretching of your neck, you will finally get a long 
neck, like a giraffe. . . . Let us fix the Lamarck- 
ian evolutionary process well in our minds. You are 
alive; and you want to be more alive. You want an 
extension of consciousness and power. You want, con- 
sequently, additional organs, or additional uses of your 
existing organs: that is, additional habits. You get 
them because you want them bad enough to keep trying 
for them until they come. . . . Since the discov- 
ery of Evolution as the method of the Life Force, the 
religion of metaphysical vitalism has been gaining the 
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definiteness and concreteness needed to make it assimil- 
able by the educated critical man. But it has always 
been with us. Above and below all have been millions 
of humble and obscure persons, sometimes totally il- 
literate, sometimes unconscious of having any religion 
at all, sometimes believing in their simplicity that the 
gods and temples and priests of their districts stood for 
their instinctive righteousness, who have kept sweet the 
tradition that good people follow a light that shines 
within and above and ahead of them, that bad people 
care only for themselves, and that the good are saved 
and blessed and the bad damned and miserable. In 
short, there is no question of a new religion, but rather 
of distilling the eternal spirit of religion and thus extri- 
cating it from the sludgy residue of temporalities and 
legends that are making belief impossible, though they 
are the stock-in-trade of ali the Churches and all the 
Schools.” 


Assuredly, the new proscript has flavor, and no monotony 
or consistency to stale its infinite variety. Even now I have 
omitted the tablets on diet, simplified spelling, Wagner, vivi- 
section, war, the Christian religion, Nietzsche, economics, 
Shakespeare, and the Venusberg. But the record as it stands 
is, I believe, a true rescript of the Shavian matter and manner, 
although Mr. Shaw is, of course, innocent of the edited head- 
lines of his (necessarily) expanded decalog. Petulance, exag- 
geration, incoherence, fabrication, clarity and wit are here, 
and here, too, is the nobility of a mind reaching past class, race, 
and creed in its mystical aspiration for the actual unity of 
human beings, or of such, at least, as are effective and fore- 
looking! 

Mingled with odds and ends of generalities is Mr. Shaw’s 
clearest article of belief, a repetition of a very old, a very 
simple, philosophy—that good people follow the light that 
shines within and above and ahead of them, that bad people 
care only for themselves, that the world is composed of these 
two classes and none other. He recognizes that the essential 
need of our age in its work of creative evolution is the need 
that every age must face—the prime necessity of distilling the 
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eternal spirit of religion and extricating it from the sludgy 
residue of temporalities and legends from which vitality has 
gone. 

Of Shaw’s aspiring intention there can be no doubt. He 
throws the weight of his talent on the side of the vitalists, com- 
bating materialism and determinism, and defending a point of 
view that is opposed to a mechanistic theory of life, but faithful 
to the explanation of life’s changes as an evolutionary process. 
It is his manner and his shallow thinking, not his aspiration, 
that frequently belittle him. Despite many flashes of notable 
insight, his thought is often confused, incoherent, thin. His 
generalizations seldom hire the service of discrimination. 

His faith, borrowing from many sources, chiefly from Schop- 
enhauer, seems to interpret life as will; a Will is working in 
the universe, working through mankind; it is a force that man 
can increase by consciously using his heritage of it to ensure its 
development and conservation. Surveying the world, Shaw 
finds the rank and file of mankind, primed by their selfish de- 
sires to destroy, inadequate for this development and conserva- 
tion. So he schemes a race of Superman and Superwoman. 
Once in power, it is conceived that they would make the welfare 
of the race their chief concern; they would discard the clutter of 
institutions with which man has surrounded himself, bound 
himself, starving his instincts, multiplying his hypocrisies. They 
would be both individualists and communists, reaching for per- 
sonal integrity on the one hand and for social betterment on the 
other. Shaw’s belief that man’s intuitions stream from a 
Great Source and so have a validity no logic could give them, 
makes him an individualist, an anti-materialist, and, in response 
to a movement of his time, a feminist: his belief that man, to 
a certain extent, can, by the exercise of his reason, distinguish 
between the vicious and the useful, can, if he will, make choice 
of the better way, and so lift himself from mere bondage to 
his intuitions, makes him a rationalist, an anti-romantic: and 
his disbelief in the efficacy of existing institutions makes him a 
Socialist. But these labels mean little, after all: what Shaw’s 
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faith comes to, as may be gleaned from a reading of his com- 
mandments, is a Shavian Shawism and what that is, only a 
diligent study of his work will discover! 

Some of these attitudes were brought so sharply to a focus in 
Shaw’s exposition of Ibsenism, first presented in 1890, that a 
passage from the Quintessence will lead us to the challenges 
that Shaw defends. 


The sum of the matter is that unless Woman repudiates 
her womanliness, her duty to her husband, to her child- 
dren, to society, to the law, and to everyone but herself, 
she cannot emancipate herself. But her duty to herself 
is no duty at all, since a debt is cancelled when the debtor 
and creditor are the same person. Its payment is simply 
a fulfilment of the individual will, upon which all duty is 
a restriction, founded on the conception of the will as 
naturally malign and devilish. Therefore, Woman has 
to repudiate duty altogether. In that repudiation lies her 
freedom; for it is false to say that Woman is now directly 
the slave of Man; she is the immediate slave of duty; and 
as man’s path to freedom is strewn with the wreckage of 
the duties and ideals he has trampled on, so must hers be. 
She may indeed mask her iconoclasm by proving in ration- 
alist fashion, as man has often done for the sake of a quict 
life, that all these discarded idealist conceptions will be 
fortified instead of shattered by her emancipation. ‘Lo 
a person with a turn for logic, such proofs are as easy as 
playing the piano is to Paderewski. But it will not be 
true. A whole basketful of ideals of the most sacred 
quality will be smashed by the achievement of equality for 
women and men. Those who shrink from such breakage 
may comfort themselves with the reflection that the re- 
placement of the broken goods will be prompt and certain. 
It is always a case of “The ideal is dead: long live the 
ideal!’’ And the advantage of the work of destruction is, 
that every new ideal is less of an illusion than the one it 
has supplanted; so that the destroyer of ideals, though de- 
nounced as an enemy of society, is in fact sweeping the 
world clear of lies. 


What Ibsen insists on is that there is no golden rule— 


that conduct must justify itself by its effect upon happiness 
and not by conformity to any rule or ideal. And since 
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happiness consists in the fulfilment of the will, which is 
constantly growing, and cannot be fulfilled to-day under 
the conditions which secured its fulfilment yesterday, he 
claims afresh the old Protestant right of private judgment 
in questions of conduct as against all institutions, the so- 
called Protestant Churches included. 

Here, at the outset of Shaw’s career, is clear definition of 
some of the theories he was to present in plays and prefaces 
through thirty years of playwriting; here is indication of his 
pragmatism, his feminism, his distrust of static institutions, his 
faith in a creative Will at work in the world. Choosing farce 
comedy for the conveyance of his ideas, Shaw has set forth his 
predilections and aversions in these large matters. He has 
never been minute in his analysis, never slavishly scientific, 
never above using facts as his always dominant will has chosen 
to assemble them, but he has stirred much discussion, and, when 
he has not sulked too much, not scolded unduly, he has been 
huge fun. His method has been that of an impassioned 
evangelist, a rhetorical, satirical evangelist. He is not a 
philosopher. 


Any review of Shaw’s work at this time would be best em- 
ployed delineating him as a maker of mettlesome farces, a 
creator of certain radiant, histrionic, romantic characters, a 
literary artist of such gift for smartly-turned forensic dialog 
that he has made us debtors to him many times for quite un- 
usual, live, luminous, entertainment in the theatre. But Shaw’s 
ambition is not literary; he cares little for the moment of 
creation, still less does he care to produce amusement. A 
longing for apocalyptic mysteries is his; he wishes to be written 
down a prophet-philosopher. He told Dr. Henderson as 
much, when the latter was at work Boswelling him into a pon- 
derous tome. That was, perhaps, just after he had told his 
biographer that he wished never to agree with any one on any 
subject! Shaw is so much part of his Diogenestic ark, so 
devoted to playing dialect game with a priori judgments that 
it is difficult to envisage him as a world-wise, open-minded seer. 
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Philosophy is no longer an exercise in dialectics, nor can it 
live, to-day, in any health, apart from the vast world of fact 
spread to view by modern savants. Worship, growing from 
emotional knowledge, needs not to intellectualize itself, but 
philosophical mysticism must relate itself to the world of 
objective phenomena to count enduringly. It is apparent that 
Mr. Shaw should have our consideration as the prophet-philo- 
sopher he desires to be. Yet how may we subscribe to a 
prophet who wishes to be alone in the world, how lay hold of 
his immediate jewel, his metaphysical vitalism, when it lies so 
deeply hidden in a clutter of gasconades and unscientific cock- 
shies? 

When, as in the preface to Methuselah (set down in the 
thirteenth commandment), Shaw states his belief that ‘‘the 
revival of religion on a scientific basis does not mean the death 
of art, but a glorious rebirth of it,’ we can but cry, “Encore! 
Encore!” But when he postulates that basis with the assertion 
that man has but to will an organ to have it appear, that the 
giraffe developed his long neck by desiring the tender top 
leaves of the trees, and by “‘trying until he succeeded in wishing 
the necessary length of neck into existence;’’ when he contends 
that Neo-Darwinism is, today, for the most part, inimical to a 
vitalistic conception of life, and that only good Lamarckians 
like himself shall inherit the earth, we have to out-clamor his 
clamor, calling, ‘‘Hold! Hold! where are the niceties of defini- 
tion that should characterize a scientific basis, where is the 
open-minded scepticism that must always be part of an evolving 
theory of existence?” 

It is a mystery how a student of Shaw’s capacity could lend 
himself to such a loose summary of mooted points. 

Discussion over Entwicklungs-Mechanik may well be left to 
the biologists, in a field where experimentation is still so new 
that generalizations are dangerous. I wish only to indicate 
the questionable basis of Shaw’s metabiological prophecies. 
His vituperation of the gentle Darwin is sadly miscast, for, as 
Dr. Osborn puts the case—“This essential idea of Lamarckism 
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was refined and extended by Herbert Spencer, by Darwin him- 
self, by Cope and many others; but it has thus far failed of the 
crucial test of observation and experiment, and has far fewer 
adherents to-day than it had forty years ago.” 

Although Shaw builds shakily as a philosopher and rises to 
no transcendent apocalypse as a prophet, he does, at least, 
share in a very noble phase of modern Stoicism, a belief in 
the power of humanity to create its spiritual heritage. There 
is much in Shaw’s attitude that carries us back to Seneca and 
the Stoic school: there is the same high purpose, the rigorous 
ideal, with no allowance for the frailty of human nature; there 
is, too, the same division of the world into two classes, one 
composed of a few wise men, the other containing the vast mul- 
titude, the fools. There is the same disregard of the inter- 
linkings of nature. Again, at this point, Shaw, posing as a 
scientist, disregards what he would exalt. A truer reading of 
the history of life discerns countless cooperations wherein each 
element plays its part; in which the earth-worm is not less useful 
than the Super-Man; in which even Peter Bell has importance, 
though not the magnitude of projection that a Cesar effects; in 
which a Shakespearian dew-drop is as precious as a Shavian 
whirlpool. 

As we seek a more modern drift of Shaw’s thought, we shall 
find him following Shelley and Comte, as well as Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche. There is less of the burning spiritual arro- 
gance of the English poet and more of the sober altruism of the 
older Comte in Shaw’s preachments. Like Comte, Shaw might 
define his religion as a religion of humanity: ‘Towards Hu- 
manity, who is for us the only true Great Being, we, the con- 
scious elements of whom she is composed, shall henceforth 
direct every aspect of our life, individual and collective. Our 
thoughts will be devoted to the knowledge of Humanity, our 
affections to her love, our actions to her service.” 

Like Comte, too, Shaw would speak of the Great Being as 
feminine, a personification of the qualities that find their high- 
est expression in woman. Ultra feminists, weary of their bur- 
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den of motherhood, have long claimed Shaw as an apostle for 
their self-indulgent cult, as they once claimed Ibsen, because he 
opened the house-door, but Shaw, like Ibsen, is chiefly con- 
cerned with woman, not to purchase her indulgence in personal 
eccentricities, but to safeguard her as the conveyor of life. It 
is life, the conservation of it, the fittest perpetuation of it, that 
is the keynote of Shaw’s work. 


Dona Ana, being a woman, is incapable both of the 
devil’s utter damnation and of Don Juan’s complete super- 
sensuality. As the mother of many children, she has 
shared in the divine travail, and with care and labour and 
suffering renewed the harvest of eternal life; but the 
honour and divinity of her work have been jealously hid- 
den from her by man, who, dreading her domination, has 
offered her for reward only the satisfaction of her senses 
and affections. She cannot, like the male devil, use love 
as a mere sentiment and pleasure, nor can she, like the 
male saint, put love aside when it has once done its work 
as a developing and enlightening experience. Love is 
neither her pleasure nor her study; it is her business. So 
she, in the end, neither goes with Don Juan to heaven nor 
with the devil and her father to the palace of pleasure, but 
declares that her work is not yet finished. 

It would be idle to open the question whether or not the 
paternal urge be any less ardent than the maternal hunger, or 
whether or not the paternal heritage be any less important than 
the mother stock: Shaw’s exaggeration of emphasis is signed 
and sealed and may as well be accepted. And when it is re- 
membered that only recently Paul Elmer More finished his 
essay on Mrs. Ward with the astounding sentence (Dr. Osler 
would call it ‘‘pickled”), ‘At least one can safely say that a 
unique interest was lost to learning with the admission of 
women into Oxford’s cloistered society and the banishment of 
God,” it will be apparent that Shaw’s honest advocacy of rich 
opportunities for woman’s development is not without merit, 
and not without occasion. 

Latterly, Shaw has been letting his imagination range to the 
time, when, the Venusberg surmounted, the propagation of the 
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race shall be no longer the concern of men and women. Like 
Blake, he dreams of a time when the spirit shall so transcend 
the flesh that mankind will be spared the hungers of the sex 
impulse; ‘‘When Blake told men that through excess they 
would learn moderation he knew that the way for the present 
lay through the Venusberg, and that the race would assuredly 
not perish there as some individuals have, and as the Puritan 
fears we all shall unless we find a way around. Also, he no 
doubt foresaw the time when our children would be born on 
the other side of it, and be spared that fiery purgation”. This 
time, Shaw, in the last act of Methuselah, has prophetically set 
as 31,920 A. D. Then, presumably, the erring, short-lived 
humanity that we know will have vanished, and Lilith (she 
who embodied man and woman, preceding Adam and Eve, and 
who seems to have been the author of a good deal of our 
human cattishness) ! will be watching the antics of a new race, 
a race not conceived in the flesh. 


Lilith (alone) : They (mankind) have redeemed themselves 
from their vileness, and turned away from their sins. 
Best of all they are still not satisfied: the impulse I gave 
them in that day when I sundered myself in twain and 
launched Man and Woman on the earth still urges them: 
after passing a million goals they press on to the goal of 
redemption from the flesh, to the vortex freed from mat- 
ter, to the whirlpool in pure intelligence that, when the 
world began, was a whirlpool in pure force. 
gave the women the greatest of gifts: curiosity. By that 
her seed has been saved from my wrath; for I also am 
curious; and I have waited always to see what they will 
do tomorrow. Let them feed that appetite well for me. 
I say, let them dread, of all things, stagnation; for from 
the moment I, Lilith, lose faith and hope in them, they 
are doomed. . . . Of Life only there is no end; and 
though of its million starry mansions many are empty and 
many still unbuilt, and although its vast domain is as yet 
unbearably desert, my seed shall one day fill it and master 
its matter to its uttermost confines. And for what may 
be beyond, the eyesight is too short. It is enough that 
there is a beyond. 
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This is the latest evidence of Shaw’s phase of trying to be a 
philosopher. Essentially, of course, as the lines indicate, he is 
a poet, an ascetic poet, a prose poet akin to, though never the 
peer of, Bunyan. He has a deep-based horror and repulsion 
for the sins of humanity, and he hates, more often than he 
pities, man in mankind’s huggery-muggery way of working to- 
ward godliness. All that the poet might have told us of the 
secret of his heart (like his Marchbanks, he must have the 
secret) has been obscured by the verbosity of the dialectician: 
a triumphant dialectician is a poor philosopher, a poorer poet. 
My title is not, perhaps, amiss. Mr. Shaw, in method, is 
mediaeval; the theme for discourse has been changed from 
theological definitions of religion to economic, anthropological, 
and physiological aspects of it, but dialectics is still the game. 

It is possible that the witty Shaw has not a deep sense of 
humour? Were he possessed of a fair share of it, would he 
not have profited, long ago, by the superb satire of his admired 
forerunner, Samuel Butler? It is possible he has missed But- 
ler’s painting of the Colleges of Unreason where Professors of 
Inconsistency taught courses in Hypothetics? 


One would have thought that the dance they had been 
led by the old prophets would have made the Erewhonians 
for a long time suspicious of prophets whether they pro- 
fessed to have communications with an unseen power or 
no, but so engrained in the human heart is the desire to 
believe that some people do know what they say they 
know, and can thus save them from the trouble of think- 
ing for themselves, that in a short time would-be philoso- 
phers and faddists became more powerful than ever, and 
gradually led their country-men to accept absurd views 
of life. Indeed I have no hope for the Erewhonians till 
they have come to understand that reason uncorrected by 
instinct is as bad as instinct uncorrected by reason. 


Humour, compassion, the poet’s intuitive grasp of the whole- 
ness of life, the thinker’s minute analysis of its diversity,—if 
Shaw lacks these attributes so necessary to the philosopher, 
lacks he, also, the crown imperial,—courage? He is a man 
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of admitted bravery, boldness, audacity, brazenness, yet he 
fears, or so it seems to me, many things. He fears the crowd, 
the salon, tenderness, passion, illusion, the welter of fecund 
life, the dullness of human intelligence, the labyrinths of man’s 
emotional nature. He is, indeed, not a commoner; he utterly 
distrusts the proletariat. Nor is he a realist in the great 
tradition. And seldom is he that most democratic of aristo- 
crats, the artist. Most often he is an autocrat-communist, a 
maker of Utopias, and his writings, despite their apparent in- 
conoclastic denunciations and their real idiosyncratic spice, 
take their place with our present-day utopian literature, which, 
in the honest words of William James, “tastes mawkish and 
dish-watery to people who keep a sense of life’s bitter flavors”. 
Born of the day’s discussion, much of it will pass as the present 
day goes by. Much of it is too timely to be immortal. 
Although Shaw proclaims evolution as the manner in which 
God is making himself, he seems not to have mastered the 
primary lesson of the theory that the lesser is not to be despised 
since out of it may come the greater; and although he would 
found social behavior on a sound natural history, he seems not 
to believe that many of the durable satisfactions of creation 
are but sublimations of physiological necessities. Had he the 
power, he would scrap a meat-eating, child-bearing humanity 
for—what? Ah, there’sthe rub! His happiest imagination, 
reaching 4s Far As Thought Can Reach, to 31,920, (again ir. 
the last act of Methuselah) has achieved only the impersonal 
He-Ancient and She-Ancient, both bald, both having had eight 
hundred years in which to garner wisdom, yet both scorners of 
dancing, singing and mating, of children, friends, and art, of 
clothes and sleep, nature, roof-trees, and the beaded Hippo- 
crene. Disease outmoded, the end of life then will come, as in 
George Eliot’s novels, only by accident, through lightning, the 
fall of a tree, or the breaking of a neck. One phenomenon, 
alone, will make the Paradiso of the elderly elect—the torrent, 
the whirlpool, the vortex, of pure thought. The only marvel 
in the conception is that the contented ancients will have well- 
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nigh forgotten how to speak; no doubt Shaw plans to be there 
himself, in essence, if not in person, to proclaim the arcana. 
It is easy to jest at a Yorick who has made so great a jest 
of us. Like all jesters, he has had, I doubt not, his tragic 
days. I venture as far as I may into his arcana: there I find a 
striking figure, one so much a man that no class or party or 
creed has bound him, one who has discarded so many swad- 
dling taboos that he can face cleanly, freshly, nakedly, the 
blinding incandescence we call life. This is a man to honor, 
to rejoice over. But when, after this revelation, his hand- 
writing on the wall posits postscript after postscript, I lose 
sight of the intrepid figure and see only a phantasmagoria of 

words. And when the words form the pronunciamento— 
The world will be no more improved by its heroes than 
a Brixton villa is improved by the pyramid of Cheops, 
until there is an England in which every man is as Crom- 
well, a France in which every man is a Napoleon, a Rome 
in which every man is a Cesar, a Germany in which every 

man is a Luther plus a Goethe 


the image of sixty million Cromwells, fifty million Napoleons, 
thirty million Czesars, ninety million twined Luthers and 
Goethes, having a holiday débacle, shatters my mind and I flee. 


A ROSE 


LizETTE WoopworTH REESE 


Wisdom, look within this glass; 
Crumble into dust and pass. 


Sorrow, to your closet run, 
This shall bide when you are done. 


Laughter, is there aught of you 
Pipes beyond the fall of dew? 


Down may tumble cloud and clod ; 
This shall last till trump of God! 


CREATIVE PERSONALITY 
BY THE EDITOR 


Our time has been marked by an increase of interest in the 
meaning and development of personality. The note of in- 
dividualism fostered by the philosophy and institutions of 
medievalism, which burst into full flower with the enlighten- 
ment giving us the nature-philosophy of Rousseau, has 
changed in temper to a quest for personalism. It is not 
strange that individualism was the forerunner of this present 
temper, for to mistake individualism for personalism is the 
most natural of errors. In fact, personalism could not come 
into the foreground until individualism had been tried and 
found wanting. The philosophy of nature was characteris- 
tically a revolt from institutions which had proved inimical to 
the development of the individual. Everywhere the under- 
tone of the age was a demand for self-fulfilment through po- 
litical privilege. It was the age of reason and of individual 
rights, and it secured its charter from the inner consciousness 
of man himself who had slowly been learning his inherent 
dignity. The movement meant a great step forward in society. 
It accomplished not only the overthrow of remaining feudalism 
but also a new conception of government and essential democ- 
racy. Its weakness lay in its one-sidedness for, while em- 
phasized individual rights, it relatively neglected individual 
duties to society as a whole. Thus it was given a tone and a 
striving wanting in the moral element. Great stress was laid 
on individual feeling and emotion, a straining at individuality 
which too often has separated the individual from sympathetic 
touch with his fellows, with his past and with his own widest 
fulfilment. Abundant illustrations are to be found in realistic 
art, literature, music and the present day formulas in education. 
Much energy is spent upon the fleeting emotions of the individ- 
ual, his likes and dislikes, which is resulting in a culture cut off 
from the past which is so thin as to be lacking in both dignity 
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and power. How shall the lost balance be restored? This is 
the problem of the hour. The aspiration toward increased 
personality and the longing for creative power was never more 
deeply felt than now; yet the field of its study has been scarcely 
touched in philosophy and in psychology has been dominated by 
a single dogmatic tyranny, that of a blind and complete mater- 
ialism, impatient of logic, committed to mechanism. There is 
need that in this problem the two disciplines (if indeed they 
can be divided) of philosophy and psychology should work 
together. Personality presents a most interesting field of in- 
vestigation, for it is that of which we are most conscious; it is 
at once that which is most alluring, most baffling, most deceiv- 
ing and most important. 

Our method here shall be to reduce to lowest terms and 
then to seek what is essential and what bears directly on life. 


I 
THE MEANING OF PERSONALITY 

Reduced to the lowest possible terms we should probably be 
forced to define personality as the power of self-consciousness 
and self-direction, and a person as a unit of self-consciousness 
and self-direction, a unit, because to recognize either self-con- 
sciousness or self-direction as acts to be identified with per- 
sonality will lead us very far astray. The person is that which 
knows itself and its world and which is able to act, but no sum- 
mation of conscious states nor of acts can give the person. 
One might as well expect to get Rembrandt by gathering all 
his pictures into one gallery. Rembrandt was that subtle 
mystery which transcended both his conscious states and his 
pictures, which was never able to realize its fullest experiences 
in any picture and which, had time and occasion been given, 
would have expressed itself far more completely. 

It will be seen that to such simple principles have we reduced 
our definition that it cannot be applied exclusively to humanity. 
Have the animals personality? Doubtless just to the extent 
that they possess a self-consciousness and can consciously direct 
their efforts after an experienced desire. The tide of animal 
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self-consciousness seems to rise with all functionings which are 
in any way social and are particularly manifest in mating, care 
of offspring, and gregarious activity. 

But granting the highest possible content to that type of per- 
sonal consciousness which we find in the animals, it is obviously 
far removed from that which we discover in man because of 
this very great and often neglected distinction—the presence in 
man of reflective consciousness. This distinguishing feature 
of human personality has in philosophy been called conscious- 
ness of consciousness. The animal consciously reacts to what- 
ever impulses move him, man, though following impulses with 
the greatest rapidity, carries on a moral censorship upon 
his own reactions. He has power to discuss his own moods, 
to question the rightness of his own mental attitude and to im- 
prove it. In other words, his responses to external impulses 
are consciously free and this fact endows him with moral 
responsibility. It is the investiture of the soul and lifts all his 
activities out of the plane of the animal world. Whatever 
animality he may fall to, he does under protest from the moral 
censor. 

The chief distinction between man and animals is, then, the 
principal value in man and must be the prime consideration. 
With the power of reflective thought has been born freedom, 
for freedom is possible only to a being who can relate the past 
and the future to its present consciousness and who has also 
power to reflect upon it. This freedom is man’s unique gift 
in the world of nature and it enables him to become, within his 
limited field, creative. His creativity is in the nature of the 
case limited to the intelligent combination of natural forces 
about him and such choices within himself as are creative of 
moral values and character. 

What personality might mean to a supreme intelligence 
which is not limited to time, space and matter for its self-ex- 
pression, it is impossible for the finite person to declare. Its 
apparent power of self-realization without the slow and pain- 
ful method of human learning and discipline are too unspeak- 
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ably great to realize, but inasmuch as it must be both intelli- 
gent and free in order to be creative, it must also be moral, and 
being moral must be the complete realization of those highest 
qualities which in man at the best are dim and shadowy. 

Our own experience with personality leads us too often to 
assume bodily existence as necessary to personality, but to a 
being not holden of the temporal and spatial order, personality 
would not demand bodily form for its expression, it would be 
simply the power of self-consciousness and of free creative self- 
direction. 


it 


THE MEANING OF CREATIVITY. 

The older philosophers used a phrase which is at present 
relatively neglected and indeed positively rejected by the scien- 
tism of our time. This phrase is a hard one, because it seems 
to take us outside the realm of fact, yet it is a necessary one if 
there is to be any causal explanation. This term the medieva- 
lists ascribed to the First Cause as the power to create ex nihilo. 
Far be it from us to attempt to revive a term musty with 
memories of a perished latinism and scholasticism but may we 
be permitted to point to two facts, first that there is no causal 
explanation without it or its equivalent, and second, we do each 
of us experience it in every truly creative act. The object of 
the ancients in asserting the ‘“‘creation-out-of-nothing”’ doctrine 
was to end the infinite regress from cause to cause in order to 
arrive at explanation. The reason which is as cogent now as it 
was then, is that we get back to the fundamental reality only 
when we reach the uncaused or undetermined cause. To refer 
to an illustration already used, we do not deny the reality of 
the picture by Rembrandt; but there is a deeper reality than the 
picture, namely Rembrandt himself. And the real Rembrandt 
is deeper than the Rembrandt impulses, the Rembrandt en- 
vironment, the Rembrandt heredity or education. All these 
external things might be reproduced without producing a Rem- 
brandt. What we have in the last analysis was a soul giving 
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unique expression to itself in reaction to heredity, environment 
and impulse. The work possesses a unique character in that 
it contains elements of expression which had never before been 
given to the world and will never be again achieved by any 
other individual. Creativity means this uniqueness which con- 
stitutes Rembrandt’s message to the world and which is in- 
explicable on any naturalistic basis. We can only say Rem- 
brandt did it. When we have ascribed it to a person, we need, 
and indeed can, go no further. We have arrived at a first or 
efficient cause. We have an illustration of how to personality 
alone is given the power of creating ex nihilo. 


The oversight of the necessity of causal explanation is the 
great weakness of modern philosophy and of the philosophy 
upon which the greater body of scientists uncritically depend. 
We arrange the series of biological evolution, for instance, in 
ascending order, we show how close the simple species is to 
the more complex and then, with the ingenuousness of the 
magician, point to the simple organism as the explanation of the 
complex. In other words, we point to the non-existent as the 
source of the existent. It is the ancient assumption of the ex 
nihilo doctrine of the scholastics but without either rhyme or 
reason. They based their ex nihilo in a personal will; we 
leave it hanging in the air. They were careful to make their 
assumption logical and intelligible; we do neither, and we are 
so blind as not to discover the difference between an arrange- 
ment of facts and an explanation of them. 


When we trace an act down to a person, we come at last to 
a will which transcended all environmental and hereditary in- 
fluences, or might have done so, to choose its reactions. We 
have happened then on a first cause. The person then must 
be claimed as the place of creative causality. Many influences 
were present to lead me to daily exercise in the gymnasium to 
take off cellular tissue from where I didn’t like to have it and 
to put it on where I wanted it, but in the last analysis it was 
neither the weight machine, law of gravitation nor gymnasial 
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environment but my own creative will which was the ultimate 
cause of my expanding biceps. 

To deny creativity in the person brings a train of unthink- 
able consequences. Its immediate effect is to raise the problem 
of error to a Frankensteinian significance. In such a case, per- 
ception not being attended by freedom cannot be attended by 
error and all that I think I see is real. This means in the end 
denial of the power of knowledge, a universal scepticism. 
But there is for society another consequence worse than this. 
If I am not free I am not morally responsible. Upon the as- 
sumption of moral responsibility all social and political institu- 
tions are built and in accordance with this faith in freedom 
alone can they survive. 

LIT: 
RELATION OF CREATIVITY TO PERSONALITY 

Personality, being fundamentally the power of self-conscious- 
ness and self-direction, must be developed and enlarged by its 
correspondences and activities. The multiplication of helpful 
correspondences must depend largely upon creative effort. 
Knowledge of the world, of life, of history, of one’s fellow 
men and of one’s own powers can never come as a gift or as a 
free revelation. ‘These can spring only as a man creatively 
grasps them. ‘Truth is not something to be poured into the 
mind. To be effective it must be grasped. As the personality 
bends itself upon the pursuit of truth, upon the fullest realiza- 
tion of its environmental relations putting itself in tune with 
its world, its fellowmen, its God, its own highest ideals, 
only so does it grow in power. It may thus be said measur- 
ably to be self-creative, for what it is springs out of its own 
repeated choices. The richest personality is then the one with 
the widest range of enrichening knowledge, of sympathetic 
human contacts, and of highest moral and spiritual ideals. 

IV. 
THE RELEASE OF THE HIGHER POWERS 

There was a Teacher in the long ago who declared that the 
light of the body is the eye and that, if the eye be single, the 
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whole body should be full of light. He was pragmatically 
and psychologically correct in this statement. Really creative 
work, work of the highest order, at least, can be done only 
when the whole personality is undividedly working toward 
self-expression. The finer and more delicate the task, the 
higher the powers demanded, the more complete must be the 
‘harmony within the self. There are in our day as in every 
day a multitude of distractions which bring “conflicts,” as the 
psychologist names them, and every “conflict” is an impedi- 
ment to creative effort. These conflicts, by whatever name, 
spring out of faulty correspondence with environment. By this 
I mean what might in the very widest sense be called environ- 
ment. It applies to physical and social environment and also 
to the spiritual environment of moral responses and ideals. 


- For creative effort it is necessary for one to be in accord 
with his physical environment. The painter cannot have a 
quarrel with paint and canvas and be successful. The success- 
ful orator cannot despise the people whom he hopes to move. 
Even the stones of the field are in league against the agricul- 
turist who hates the plow, and the result is seen inevitably in 
the harvest, There was never more futile struggle, one so 
depriving of power, as the struggle against environment. The 
man who would do things “‘if his environment were not against 
him’’ advertises a fundamental weakness. His environmental 
conflict means apathy and fruitlessness. It is the old story of 
the king’s son who grasped the sword thrown away by the 
coward because it was broken, but which was wielded by the 
prince to carve his way to a kingdom. Environment is always 
kindly to him who works with a single purpose. Even harsh 
environment creates an addition to his power. 


A great many of the conflicts which prevent creative work 
spring from faulty correspondence with society. The story of 
our jails is largely a story of men who have not learned to ad- 
just themselves to the social order. Because the fundamental 
organization of society is the home, many of these conflicts 
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hinge about the sex relations. This has led the Freudians and 
psychoanalysts falsely to assume that practically all internal 
conflicts spring from sex sources. This has led them to 
strange and nauseating perversions in the interpreting of 
dreams, by their attempt to trace all neuroses to this single 
source. It is true that much trouble comes in this way because 
of the high nervous complexity of the sex-functions making it 
the continuous and fertile field for neurotic manifestation. As 
elsewhere, he who would do creative work cannot be of a 
double mind in his relations with his fellow men. If he is un- 
true to his friend his disloyalty becomes a blur on his poem, 
his picture or his sermon. By so much does he see less clearly 
in his business. Keeping on correct terms with men, both the 
good and the bad, is one of the conditions of successful work. 
A proper hostility toward and evaluation of the evil-minded 
man are as much a part of success as a correct appreciation for 
and attention toward the good man. But our contempts can 
never drop to the meanness of personalities without injury to 
ourselves. Many a man has ruined his power for creative 
work in business because of a dual or divided love or sex 
response; and does not realize the sources of his failure, or 
the inevitable failure which must come. 

The deeper fact which lies behind all faulty correspondences 
and which the psycho-analysts as a class overlook is, however, 
the conflict in moral and spiritual ideals. This field embraces 
all the others. If there be spiritual health, there will be correct 
adjustment of the person to physical and social environment. 
Without this higher element there cannot be complete recovery 
from neurotic conditions. The failure to understand this is 
fatal to Freudianism and constitutes it a moral menace to 
society. We must not only know the sources of our neuroses 
in order to cure them. When a moral attitude is involved, 
that moral attitude must be corrected. This is the point where 
religion and spiritual ideals come in. The pathos and tragedy 
of life lie in the countless multitudes who are not at peace with 
their own spiritual ideals. It is impossible to estimate the 
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human wreckage and failure which springs from this common 
source. There are too many men writing books to which they 
cannot give their souls, making speeches which do not express 
their profoundest convictions, writing alleged poems which do 
not manifest their worthiest aspirations, attempting to build 
businesses which have but the half-consent of their moral 
ideals, engaged in the creation of institutions to which they 
give the hours of life but not their souls. Out of this moral 
conflict in this divided mind comes poor achievement and most 
frequently downright failure. However popular and promis- 
ing a success such may achieve, it can be only temporary and 
passing. It cannot be eternal. 

So much has been said of the impeding nature of these 
psychic conflicts in creative effort that it remains necessary but 
briefly to indicate the positive means for the release of the 
higher powers. Here the terms sub-conscious, or unconscious 
mind, which are commonly used, should be avoided as being at 
least misnomers of fact. Nevertheless, an atmosphere con- 
ducive to highest creativity seems to be provided when the in- 
dividual has solved all conflicts, physical, social and spiritual. 
In no way can singleness of purpose be so completely achieved 
as by an absolute surrender of one’s life, work, aspirations and 
future, to his highest spiritual ideals, or as some would say, to 
God. All other things then fall in line and take their natural 
places of relative importance. With such solution of conflicts 
fear and the inhibitions of fear are wiped out. There is no 
fear of man nor the social order. Even the fear of failure 
is no more, because the future is committed in faith to a 
greater power. Under such a psychology, in which religion 
has become something more than theory or theology and takes 
hold on life, the individual is prepared to do creative work. 
Just to the extent that he is able to do this comes the release 
of mental, physical and spiritual powers. Not only does 
he contend with a whole heart and life, with undivided inter- 
ests, but in-so-far as his God is true to the universe, in just 
that degree he has the whole course of nature fighting with 
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him. He is grounded in power and he cannot ultimately fail. 
This was the artistic and spiritual significance of the work of 
the Greeks, and the Gothic of the middle Ages. Both were 
the result of great spiritual revival. 


_ In order to get more closely at psychical factors involved, 
one might be permitted perhaps to touch upon the relation of 
such a solution of conflicts in singleness of purpose to construc- 
tive imagination. Whatever future psychology may write con- 
cerning sub-conscious or unconscious mind, it is certain that the 
imagination is greatly stimulated by this cooperation of facul- 
ties. And it seems to be the fact that when the imagination is 
profoundly stimulated, the thoughts and activities of moments 
when attention is mainly directed toward outward things, or at 
feast the intervals of attention, are all directed at what has be- 
come the main drive of life. In other words, what we want 
with all our souls to be, that we shall eventually become. 
Under the stimulus of imagination even the moments of sleep 
and dreams seem to contribute toward the single end. Work 
is done with less fatigue or without fatigue and solutions are 
presented that seem to the subject as revelations and inspira- 
tions. Of course such results cannot follow unless there has 
been a careful mastery of technique. We must laboriously 
prepare the paths for inspiration or the inspiration will not 
come. To us this is the significance of what is commonly 
called the sub-conscious or unconscious mind. 


Will humanity ever arise to the realization of efficiency here 
set forth? Individuals occasionally have in history and in- 
dividuals occasionally do. But when they do, they stand out 
like beacon-lights of leadership, power, invention and dis- 
covery. This is no reason, however, why the great mass of 
us should not rise to the rank of creative personalities. 


THE YORKTOWN ROAD 


VircIntA TAYLor McCormick 


Dust-grey, with tawny stripes on either side, 
Unfolding like a ribbon, flat it lies, 

The Yorktown Road, and every season of 

The year it calls me with insistent charm. 

The sullen grandeur of a winter’s day,— : 
Grey trunks of trees and wind-bared limbs against 
A sky less grey stays in my memory 

To merge into a deeper loveliness 

When Spring, expectant, quiet, marshals there 

Her troops of Chasseurs bleus, wild lupin massed 
In scented ranks, each bonnet jauntily 

Set sideways, each slim figure held erect, 

Forever symbol now of men across 

The sea, whose daring stirred a world to hope. 
There wood lilies, shy pink-skinned maids peep out 
From damp cool places in the rustling wood, 

To breathe the cry “vive, le Chasseur bleu!” 


The Yorktown Road, and all its bordered blaze 
Of honey-coloured broom, Scotch broom, that waves 
Like armies of Plantagenets, their plumes 

Tossed on the air, poignant with memories, 

And dreams we know in childhood’s hours come true, 
As crested hosts rush by to victory. 

Beauty of Spring, in phantom blue and rose, 
Passion of Summer, quick with golden heat, 

You lie entombed in narrow aisles of thought, 

For I have passed once more the dust-grey road, 
Where Autumn’s lean brown fingers lie upon 

The throat of Summer and her blood is poured 

In crimson flood on every tree and shrub; 

Where garnered sunlight filched from dying grasp 
Is hung upon the beeches like a cloak, 

Till visions of the honey-coloured hosts 

Of gay Plantagenets crowd back on me, 

As if each beech, a Titan, had absorbed 

That countless army, and the sky has steeped 

Its seamless width in the wild lupin’s stain, 

To hold the colour of les Chasseurs bleus 

Lest we forget the glories that have passed 

Before the splendour of the sumac’s flame, 

Or blood-dipped fingers of the dogwood tree, 
Turned in, as if it would caress its own 

Departing loveliness before the tide 

Of sap has run its length, a withered line 

Where passion surged and knew its one brief hour. 


The Yorktown road still lies a dusty tape, 
And by the flare of Autumn’s splendid torch 
A vision is youchsafed of nailéd hands, 
Stretched on a tree whose boughs spread like a cross, 
And fluttering leaves, like drops of blood, fall from 
Invisible torn feet, while over all 
Out of the Indian Summer haze put forth 
Sharp points as from a crown of thorns. A mist 
1 on my atte it silvered veil, but I 

ave pierced for one brief flash the curtained wa 
Where hangs the hope of Immortality. d 


THE GIFT OF WONDER—IRIS, CHILD OF 
THAUMAS. 


BY BENJAMIN D. SCOTT. 


“Wonder is the feeling of a philosopher, and philosophy 
begins in wonder. He was not a bad genealogist who said 
that Iris is the child of Thaumas.” Plato represents Socrates 
as having addressed to Theetetus the foregoing shrewd remark 
upon a passage in the Theogony of Hesiod. He was, indeed, 
not a bad genealogist who said that Iris, the messenger of the 
gods, was the daughter of Thaumas, the god of Wonder. All 
“bringers-down of flaming news from steep-walled heavens” 
are born of wonder. The feeling of wonder is not the ex- 
clusive property of the professional philosopher; every inquirer 
after truth, every discoverer of some new message from the 
gods, knows its exquisite thrill. 

The indebtedness of men to those who have felt this thrill 
is quite incalculable. Much that in the vulgar judgment is set 
down to the credit of others is in reality their gift to their kind. 
Blind chance and grim necessity have not built up for the race 
its heritage, material and spiritual. Necessity is not the 
mother of invention, proverbial opinion to the contrary not- 
withstanding. It is wonder that brings invention to birth and 
nurtures it,—wonder, fructified, it may be, by chance or by 
necessity, but wonder always in the fostering mother role. 

What we have said in a figure might readily be borne out 
by the heaping up of masses of brute facts. From the hum- 
blest rule-of-thumb arts of daily routine to the intricate tech- 
niques of modern applied science, the way has been won by 
wonder. Nature answers only when interrogated, and that 
intelligently and with insistent importunity. Incurable won- 
der, and that alone, can prompt such questioning. Insatiable 
curiosity procured a trunk for the elephant’s child in The 
Jungle Book. It has procured for man every great utility into 
the possession of which he has come. 

Nor have its contributions to human welfare been confined 
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to utilities, in the cruder sense of the term. It has not only 
furnished the tool-using animal with the implements of all of 
his trades and thereby enabled him to remake his physical en- 
vironment nearer, if not entirely, to his heart’s desire. This 
massive material scaffolding and framework of civilization is 
not even its major benefaction to human kind. Its greatest 
boon to man is that vast spiritual legacy, forever growing 
richer with the passing years, which is from generation to gen- 
eration bequeathed to the 

“| heir of all the ages, in the foremost files of time.” 

Included within that legacy is all that we mean when we 
speak of our culture system. Iris, child of Thaumas, has 
brought it to us from on high, for not only does philosophy 
begin in wonder, but art and religion spring from the same 
fertile source. No dull, incurious head has in it a poet’s eye 
in a fine frenzy rolling, No saint or sage or seer but has stood 
abashed in wonderment before the awful majesty of life and 
somber death. This is the spark which disturbs our clod. 
Iris has delivered messages far more important than any which 
she brought from Jupiter to beleaguered Troy. 

He would be a rash assessor who should attempt to ap- 
praise the net value to humanity of these messages. To be 
sure, this cultural heritage does not bring a high price in the 
world’s sordid marts, though one appraiser has discovered 
enough profits of religion to justify devoting a book to their 
discussion. It takes a fine thumb and finger to plumb the 
deeper values of religion and of art; they, like philosophy, bake 
very little bread; but they, again like philosophy, make all bread 
taste vastly better. These useless things give life its keenest 
tang; they add to it its greatest zest and transform it from a 
dreary journey into an adventure. 

It would seem that, in view of her rich and varied gifts to 
them, men would cultivate the child of Thaumas and encourage 
visitations on her part, but such appears to be not, in general, 
the case. A deadly inertia grips the human mind. Men are 
prone to allow others to do their wondering for them, to effect 
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a sort of vicarious intellectual atonement in their stead. 
Thought tends inevitably to become static; it sinks, like water, 
to a dead level. The overwhelming majority of men do most 
of their thinking by proxy or by rote. They do not feel the 
urge and goad of wonder. Wilhelm Wundt writes somewhere, 
“I myself am inclined to hold that man really thinks very little 
and very seldom.” We might go farther than this and say: 
“How few think justly of the thinking few; 
How many never think who think they do.” 

The fact that popular thought is thus generally becalmed 
does not argue that the masses of men are intellectually incom- 
petent, It may argue indolence or indifference or inexperi- 
ence. It may argue only intellectual slumber, as in fact it 
often does, for intellectual insomnia is very rare. There are, 
moreover, influences which tend subtly to lull back to sleep 
those who have opened their intellectual eyes. The fields of 
thought are heavy with the drowsy breath of poppies. One of 
these dull opiates arises from a very needful flower,—economy 
of thought. Without presuming arbitrarily to settle the cur- 
rent debate as to whether or not thought is purely instrumental 
and instrumental in ways that possess biological survival value, 
we may with complete assurance assert that such pragmatic 
uses constitute a capital part of the function of thought. It is 
obvious enough that devices of thought which have proved cap- 
able of floating human enterprises without entailing outright 
shipwreck tend to be popularly accepted as final and so to be 
conserved. The enterprises of life must get on; they take the 
vehicle next at hand. Action must not be slowed down or held 
up while thought devises a new and better mode of procedure! 
Thought must, therefore, be conservative in the interests of 
economy. 

There is another and a very graceful blossom that exhales 
its Morphean fragrance on the fields of thought. It grows on 
the stalk of sentiment. Intellectual children come by travail 
of spirit. We cherish them and take fond—and blind—par- 
ental pride in them. That which has been won at so great a 
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cost we judge too precious to relinquish. Thus we not only 
tend to make on our own initiative very few changes in our idea 
systems, but we resent violent disruptions of our body of belief 
and practice, admitting readily only such changes as leave the 
darling structure substantially intact. 

With such powerful deterrents blocking its progress, there 
need be little wonder that thought moves slowly to its conquests. 
Its progress is further impeded by the sheer difficulty of real 
thinking. Thinking is an art, with a hoary tradition and a 
technique all its own, It is of the essence of this art always to 
envisage a problem and to seek an adequate solution. Success 
in such an endeavor requires a high degree of skill in abstrac- 
tion, in analysis and synthesis; it requires distinguished ability 
to discriminate between the accidental and the essential, a fine 
sense of proportion and value. Such skill and such ability are 
gifts with which nature is far from prodigal. 

In view of what has been said, it is to be expected that there 
should be somewhat of the same inertia in the matter of the 
thinking of social groups, large and small, that marks the think- 
ing of individuals. Thus idea systems tend to crystallize and 
to gather about themselves sacrosanct aureolae. There is never 
lacking the doleful voice of the prophet who despairs of his own 
decadent day, lamenting its sad apostasy from better tempora 
and mores. The voice of warning lest the ancient landmarks 
perish is forever being raised. Indeed, it is said that the most 
ancient cuneiform inscription yet found is the lament of an old 
man that the good old ways of the good old days are gone past 
recall. This will to save the precious yesterdays is evidenced 
in every field of human activity. Whether the issue be buttons 
on coat sleeves or planks in political platforms, this will holds 
sway. From the making of bread to the formulation of a 
foreign policy, from the serving of tea to the canons of aesthetic 
criticism, from the tipping of hats and the shaking of hands to 
the high concerns of ethics and religionn—from one end of 
man’s employments and reflections to the other, this will extends 
its reign. Whenever a new point of view concerning anything 
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whatsoever presents itself at the bar of popular tude-~ment for 
acceptance, it is roundly accused and put on trial, the presump- 
tion throughout the trial being against the accused! 

Iris, child of Thaumas, is courted all too little, and appreci- 
ated all too little when she does deign to visit men. All of 
which moves us to remark with much regret the persistent ef- 
forts on the part of certain shapers of American thought to dis- 
credit the deliverances of the goddess and to deter her from 
making further visitations to our shores. In particular, they 
are anxious that she shall convey no additional word concerning 
the mode of organic evolution on our planet and the manner in 
which one should think touching problems theological. The 
picturesque figure of the chief protagonist, like a plumed knight 
leading the crusade to save the holy sepulcher of cherished 
thought from infidel hands, catches the popular imagination 
and kindles its enthusiasm. The lesser leaders exert no such 
powerful influence, but the effect of their leadership is subtle 
and pervasive, ‘The result of the fervently repeated warnings 
from these watchmen on the walls of conformity has been a 
widespread alarm for the safety of the most precious values in 
our cultural inheritance. Coupled with this alarm has gone 
grave suspicion of the singleness of motive, the moral sound- 
ness, of any man who presumes to announce the receipt of a 
message from the goddess of the tinted bow. 

If the counsel of these watchers on the wall were to be 
adopted and incorporated in a policy of procedure, twentieth 
century educational ideals would suffer one of the most amazing 
reversals in the history of pedagogy. Twentieth century theol- 
ogy and ecclesiastical polity would register a similarly amazing 
reversal. Instead of the method of frank, open inquiry, which 
is fast coming to characterize our whole educational system, 
from the free project enterprises of the kindergarten to the 
original research work conducted under the direction of gradu- 
ate faculties, we should introduce the method of dogmatic in- 
struction in a body of doctrine all of which must be government 
inspected and passed. It would all have to be inspected and 
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passed, morever, by a board of examiners who agreed in assum- 
ing a certain restricted theological position. Such a public and 
official strangling of the child of Thaumas is an inconceivable 
scandal to the modern educational mind. In the field of relig- 
ion, the adoption of the counsel under consideration would re- 
sult in a movement violently opposed to the great set and sweep 
of the tide in the religious world of this twentieth century. 
Everywhere that main current is setting in the direction of 
greater cohesion, more sympathetic cooperation, on the part of 
the various major religious forces. The counsel in question 
would run a divisive sword, not only between every existing 
religious body and every other such, but through each of the 
several bodies. The result would be one of the saddest dis- 
memberments of the body of Christ that all of the centuries of 
schism and sectarianism have produced. The modern religi- 
ous mind can not conceive it to be credible that the child of 
Thaumas is to meet her fate at the hands of these knights- 
errant of conformity. 

Stagnation, intellectual and spiritual, would be the certain 
consequence of success on the part of these staunch conservers 
of the all-sufficient past. In all of our halls of learning we 
should resort to what Professor Leighton has dubbed the hand- 
ing out of “cold storage pabulum” or “‘peptonized, predigested, 
after-breakfast knowledge-tablets” to blindly credulous youth. 
As educators, we should no longer ply the art of spiritual 
maieutics, as did Socrates, the master of all who teach, when 
he helped Athenian youth through the throes that brought 
knowledge to birth. We should rather fill the role of spiritual 
restaurateurs, stufing our students to surfeit with patent pro- 
cess foods,—flat, stale, and unprofitable. Successive genera- 
tions would be fed upon the same cloying diet so long as our 
method might be perpetuated. This method would never 
crown the efforts of a Socrates by producing a Plato; it would 
never rear the more than ample shoulders of an Aristotle to 
receive the falling mantle of a Plato. Such a method would 
turn us into a race of intellectual fossils buried beneath the 
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debris of a dead civilization. It would produce minds of the 
type of that mediaeval doctor’s who, when a student reported 
having observed spots on the sun, settled the matter summarily 
by saying, “‘My son, I have read Aristotle many times and I 
assure you that there is nothing of the kind in him.” If this 
method were to prevail in matters religious, religionists would 
conceive no new orthodoxies and enact no new dramas. The 
great propulsive power of religion, what Sir Henry Jones has 
called the faith that enquires, would be effectually stayed. The 
days of prophetic urge and mystic inspiration would be over 
and the spirit of man, holding fast the good of yesterday, 
would forbear to seek tomorrow’s better yet. Had this 
method prevailed in Palestine during the second quarter of 
the first millennium B. C., that impressive aggregation of sights 
which made up the new prophetic conception of religion would 
never have been possible. Had this method prevailed in Pales- 
tine during the first half of the first century A. D., the consum- 
mate reafirmation and enlargement of the prophetic view which 
came out of Nazareth would have been lost to mankind. Should 
this method prevail in the twentieth century A. D., the sub- 
lime venture of faith, the quest of the free human spirit for 
eternal verities and visions beatific of the Good, the active con- 
quest of the richest realms open to the energies of man, would 
give place to a safe and unheroic hearsay acceptance of tales 
of conquests won by souls of more intrepid mould. Religion, 
as a momentous experience of the enfranchised, unfettered hu- 
man spirit, would be impossible, | 

Even when conditions are most favorable, when every en- 
couraging influence is brought to bear, invention lags drearily 
and origination delays. When a premium is set upon intel- 
lectual stolidity and spiritual self-complacency, when, by 
appeal to venerable sanctions, such qualities are represented as 
cardinal virtues of the good man, invention and origination, 
ranging themselves in the black company of the mortal sins, 
are looked upon as works of darkness for the undoing of souls. 
Those who give currency to such a view shackle the already 
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sufficiently impeded mind of man, adding to its native encum- 
brances needless trammels restrictive of its free movement. 
Mortal mind is halt enough, heaven knows, without being 
hobbled. 

A word of explanation may be in order at this point to 
guard against possible misunderstanding. There is no inten- 
tion on the part of the writer to suggest that everything that is 
old is, ipso facto, fit only for the cultural discard. Neither is 
there any intention to suggest that everything that is new is, 
ipso facto, surpassingly precious. The past is a vast mine of 
unexhausted, and well-nigh inexhaustible, treasures. It holds 
values which would abundantly repay the life-long toil of any 
delver into its depths. Thus, Gilbert Murray can conceive the 
religion of a man of letters to consist in worship at a shrine 
erected to the ‘‘high thoughts and great emotions” of the past. 
He can bring his Religio Grammatici to a close with such rev- 
erential words as these: “The Philistine, the vulgarian, the 
great sophist, the passer of base coin for true, he is all about 
us and, worse, he has his outposts inside us, persecuting our 
peace, spoiling our sight, confusing our values, making a man’s 
self seem greater than the race and the present thing more 
important than the eternal. From him and his influence we 
find our escape by means of the grammata into that calm world 
of theirs, where stridency and clamour are forgotten in the 
ancient stillness, where the strong iron is long since rusted, 
and the rocks of granite are broken into dust, but the great 
things of the human spirit still shine like stars pointing man’s 
way onward to the great triumph or the great tragedy; and 
even the little things, the beloved and tender and funny and 
familiar things, beckon across gulfs of death and change with 
a magic poignancy, the old things that our dead leaders and 
forefathers loved, viva adhuc et desiderio pulcriora.” A past 
that can elicit such worshipful adoration as this is surely not 
to be lightly regarded by the assessor of human values. It is 
to be remarked, however, that the worship which these chaste 
words commend is no blind bending before some single shrine. 


———— 
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It enjoins the burning of incense upon many altars and pil- 
grimages to fanes innumerable, It contemplates a perpetual 
quest of the holy grail of the vicarious spiritual sacrifice of 
man for man. It lures its devotees on to new ecstasies of com- 
munion with the majestic spirits of the past. Such communion 
could but spread the contagion of their magnanimity and 
impart a dash of their spiritual boldness to their devotee. 
Such adventurous worship of the stupendous past is very dif- 
ferent from a faith that does not enquire and spends itself in 
prostration before a ‘God that does not grow. 


It is dificult to repress the suspicion that these heralds of 
alarm descry many grave dangers which exist only in their own 
strained sight. Their mortal fear of the faith that enquires 
and the science that, aware of its nescience, longs to learn 
recalls certain classic pages in Kingsley’s W’ater-Babies. When 
little Tom, the water-baby, reaches the great land of Hearsay, 
he finds all of the people “high and low, man, woman, and 
child, running for their lives day and night continually, and 
entreating not to be told they don’t know what.” Presently 
Tom discovers why they are all in such head-long flight. Close 
upon their heels there comes the most preposterous old giant. 
Had they only known it, he has a heart, though it is consid- 
erably overgrown with brains. He is made chiefly of fish 
bones and parchment, strung together with wire and glued with 
balsam. He is furnished with most extraordinary gear,—‘‘a 
great pair of spectacles on his nose, and a butterfly net in one 
hand, and a geological hammer in the other” and pockets full 
of ‘collecting boxes, bottles, microscopes, telescopes, barom- 
eters, ordnance maps, scalpels, forceps, photographic appara- 
tus, and all other tackle for finding out everything about every- 
thing, and a little more too.” Upon questioning the grotesque 
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old fellow, Tom finds to his surprise that the giant is not pur- 
suing the people. Rather, the reverse is true: they are in 
pursuit of him. For hundreds and hundreds of years, they, 
father and son, have been running after him, and hurling stones 
at him, and calling him malign names, which he, happily, does 
not understand. Yet all the while, he wants only to be friends 
with them and tell them something to their advantage. He is 
quite at a loss to explain their strange fear of him. 

What if this precipitate old fellow does occasionally bump 
into the steeple of a great idol temple and send it toppling to 
the ground? Perhaps the entirely new Oniscus and the three 
obscure Podurellae which he finds in the wreckage are worth 
more than the steeple. What if, as he sits upon the nave of 
the temple to scrutinize his precious find, the roof caves in upon 
the idols, sending the terrified priests flying from the doors 
and windows? Perhaps the Buddhist bat which he rescues 
from the dusty ruin is the livest and most momentous thing in 
all the mouldering pile. But there is one temple with which 
he will never, even inadvertently, collide. Before its altar 
every reverent knee bows down. He himself is a worshipper 
there and, as he kneels, the heart of him, no longer overgrown 
with brains, lies revealed. It is the temple of Iris, child of 
Thaumas. 


“AND HIS THE GLORY” 
RuTH IrvING CONNER 


His loaf was fashioned from the harshest grain, 
And for his cup there ever waited near 

Tall vessels of sweet water shouldered clear 
From mountain courses for his body’s gain. 

No furry thing was ever by him slain 

And feathered creatures put away all fear. 

The good folk tell of joy refined to hear 

Him chanting to the music of the rain. 

So in this wise the seasons came and went 

Their various ways. Then came an autumn day 
Hurrying on, and in the passing lent 

Unto his vision fond and final play. 

A bird picked the last fragment of his bread. 

A squirrel dipped the boughs above his head. 


AESTHETICS AND RELIGION. 
BY JAMES MAIN DIXON 


One of the noticeable marks of recent books dealing with 
Aesthetics is their attempt to stop short with morality, and 
discard religion as completely as did the Positivists of a cen- 
tury ago. Auguste Comte, as we know, chose to regard relig- 
ion as a mere phase of human development, preparing for the 
realities of life given us by intellectualism of a ‘‘Positivist” 
kind. Another mark of these books on Aesthetics is their 
deadly dullness. Dismissing the hunger after the eternal, the 
desire to get in touch with another and a higher life, they re- 
move the very basis of both art and religion. To quote from 
a recent book, “esthetics: A Critical Theory of Art,” by 
Professor Hartman; “A conception of beauty that is non- 
dependent for its definition upon the concrete facts of the dif- 
ferent arts contains little of practical moment for an aesthetic 
scientist.” And then he goes on to cite a passage from Plato, 
the classic example of the transcendent theorists. It is the only 
allusion to Plato in the treatise. 

As if Plato were not a power in the intellectual and religious 
world today and in the sphere of aesthetics! It must be re- 
membered that Aristotle explicitly kept to his more restricted 
field of analysis, and left the larger and deeper questions of 
life to the other exponent of their common master, Socrates, 
Aristotle claims for poetry that it has a substance that is be- 
yond and above the mere process of versification; and that it 
is more philosophical and a higher thing than such arts as his- 
tory. Virtually it touches the eternal and this is not his field 
of inquiry. 

This same treatise has nothing to say of architecture, a prime 
form of art in its highest manifestations. The historian Gib- 
bon’s attitude towards such triumphs of architecture as Amiens 
Cathedral is a remarkable justification of Aristotle’s inferior 
rating of history, as on a secondary plane :—“I darted a con- 
temptuous look on the stately monuments of superstition.” 
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This remark of his has the fatuous self-complacency of the 
rationalistic eighteenth century, which, with all its contribu- 
tions to systematic methods and the regulation of thought, con- 
tributed little or nothing to the spiritual verities. Religious 
inquiry, which is so necessary to an appreciation of the funda- 
mentals of life, was stifled in the Protestant church by a literal 
interpretation of the Scriptures, which discouraged all such in- 
quiry as veiled infidelity; and in the Catholic churches by a 
papal and priestly assertiveness. Religion was stockaded. 

The very name Aesthetics suffers from the fact that it was 
coined in this rationalistic century, and had not the sanction or 
goodwill of the Christian community. Its earliest definition in 
our language is no older than the year 1832: where it is char- 
acterized in the Penny Cyclopedia as “‘the designation given by 
German writers to a branch of philosophical inquiry, the object 
of which is a philosophical theory of the beautiful.” It has 
therefore suffered from that cornering and handling in detail, 
which, while meritorious and valuable, is dangerous in its limi- 
tations. Particularly dangerous in this case, because an in- 
quiry into the beautiful without due attention to the Good and 
the True is to build without foundations and mortar. The 
flower of Beauty demands a stem and roots where Religion, as 
interpreting Life, has a first say. 

This “what of beauty, an ineffable something usually spelt 
with a capital letter’’, like Truth and Perfection,__a discussion 
which Aristotle left to Plato as not being in his field of intel- 
lectual analysis,—Professor Hartmann also drops summarily 
as not coming under a treatise on Aesthetics. As if the nature 
and value of this “‘juice of Life’’ were not as essential to Art 
and Aesthetics as the electric fluid is necessary to the cars that 
take us down to business in the morning and return us at night. 
The very word Aesthetic, from the Greek verb meaning ‘‘feel”’ 
implies a soul hunger after Perfection which is as un-rational 
as bodily appetite. Here the spiritual and the sensuous come 
close together, defying logic. Christianity gives us the mean- 
ing of life in the personality of our Savior—who is the Way, 
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the Truth and the Life—and has within it the vitality that is so 
strangely lacking in the rational definitions of the term. Here 
is the definition of life by Herbert Spencer—note that in this 
connection he gives it the dignity of a capital letter, as if the 
definition were complete and adequate: 


“While Life in its simplest form is the correspondence of 
certain inner physico-chemical actions with certain outer 
physico-chemical actions, each advance to a higher form of Life 
consists in a better preservation of this primary correspondence 
by the establishment of other correspondences. 

“Divesting this conception of all superfluities and reducing 
it to its most abstract shape, we see that Life is definable as the 
continuous adjustment of internal relations to external rela- 
tions. And when we so define it we discover that the physical 
and the psychical life are equally comprehended by the defini- 
tion.” 

Towards the close of his life, however, Spencer had to admit 
that a universe of space without any central personality to give 
it meaning, lacks in finality. To quote from Novalis, a Ger- 
man of that very era of Illuminism which gave us the term 
Aesthetic, it is as if we gazed upon a figure noble and imposing, 
but when we looked for the eye, there was only an empty socket. 
More profound than any of the members of this school, he 
would not divorce poetry, philosophy and religion. Goethe’s 
aloofness to the last of the three was his vital deficiency. A 
recent writer on ‘Art and Religion” would give to music per- 
haps the first place among the arts. But surely this place be- 
longs to language and poetry. Language is the noblest of our 
functions, through which has come revelation. If Matthew 
Arnold had included the Psalms of David in the following 
category, it would have been more complete: 


No painter yet hath such a way, 

Nor no musician made, as they, 

And gather’d on immortal knolls 

Such lovely flowers for cheering souls. 
Beethoven, Raphael, cannot reach 

The charm which Homer, Shakespeare, teach. 
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To these, to these, their thankful race 
Gives, then, the first, the fairest place; 
And brightest is their glory’s sheen, 
For greatest hath their labor been. 


There is a passage to the same effect in a heart-searching yet 
disappointing recent book, “The Education of Henry Adams” 
—“The mind is itself the subtlest of all known forces, and its 
self-introspection created a science (philosophy and religion— 
he would not divorce them) which had the singular value of 
lifting his education, at the start, to the first, subtlest, and 
broadest training both in analysis and synthesis, so that, if 
language is a test, he must have reached his highest powers 
early in his history.” 

The mistake made by writers on Aesthetics is to relate 
the study to biology and seek for its beginnings in the “play of 
savages and animals.’ But outside of civilized man we get 
no help in the study. It has been remarked of Buddhism that, 
wherever it goes as an influence, art follows mysteriously in its 
wake. The pagodas associated with its temple grounds seem 
to point to one supreme spirit, who lives above and controls 
the universe. The pointed top is like the incense going up to 
heaven, symbolic of the prayers of the faithful. The terraces 
in the towers represent worlds upon worlds above the round 
dome of heaven, to be traversed by the departed one ere he 
arrives at the perfection he longs for, Nestling at the foot is 
the temple garden, where every plant has a symbolic meaning, 
and suggests some religious ideal. All this has a soothing and 
elevating effect on the landscape, calling upon the observer to 
look up from Nature to the spiritual being who gives it its 
meaning. ‘Then the vibrating tones of the temple bell, struck 
musically, are another foretaste of Heaven. 

So with Mohammadanism; the exquisite beauty of the Al- 
hambra has not lost its charm, and the glorious Taj Mahal is 
an object of art by far the most worth seeing in the whole of 
India. Religion in its essence is the hunger after Perfection, 
which finds its soul satisfaction in prayer, and its sense satis. 
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faction in the symbolic temple and garden. This deep human 
passion for Perfection, which demands a God, in whom we live, 
and move and are, is the cement of our national life, and the 
root principle in Aesthetics. While Puritanism has contributed 
little or nothing to the plastic arts, yet it has given an idealism 
to the national life that makes the Stars and Stripes a flag 
worth fighting for. And in the central field of poetry it has 
supplied its quota, from Spenser, through Milton to Burns, 
Wordsworth and Tennyson. 

It is a mistake to suppose that our cherished English terms 
can be translated into any foreign tongue adequately. It took 
two centuries of Puritan life and ideals to make the word Love 
what it is today. In Shakespeare’s time they had to use the 
colder term “charity” to render the Greek word “Agape” in 
Paul’s immortal thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. And 
we cannot change the spelling today, and print it Juv. The 
symbolism attached to these letters that are so dear to us makes 
scientific phonetic spelling an impossible innovation; the words 
themselves have an artistic quality. 

The weakness of our present system of education, which per- 
sistently ignores the religious element in life, in the interest of 
state efficiency, is displaying itself in the manuals that are com- 
ing out and are widely read; dry-as-dust and fallacious to any 
real thinker, and killing the aesthetic element along with the 
religious. To quote again from an impartial writer like Henry 
Adams: ‘‘All state education is a sort of dynamo machine for 
polarizing the popular mind; for turning and holding its lines 
of force in the direction supposed to be most effective for State 
. purposes.” Here is a passage from one of these manuals. 

“Mind in the Making,’ by Professor Robinson: “Now, 
whether or no there are such things as spirits, Berlin and Lon- 
don have no souls, and Uncle Sam is as mythical as the great 
god Pan.” The idea of a national soul is to be got rid of as 
‘“oure prejudice,” one of those “‘preconceptions” which stand in 
the way of a sound practical education, But what teacher 
wishes to have youths in his class who are not good loyal citi- 
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zens, believing in the national soul? Such teaching directly 
saps the foundations of national life; which is the thing that is 
nearer and dearer than our individual life, so far as this world 
is concerned. For the patriot is he who can be relied upon to 
give up his life for his country when the call comes. ‘The very 
meaning of epic poetry is this, that a nation, a people, has a 
soul; and the epic poet gives it expression. Has the Professor 
ever read “The Man Without a Country” and understood its 
profound significance? That great German, Herr Ballin, who 
was the organizing mind behind the marvellous expansion of 
the German mercantile marine which had Hamburg as its cen- 
ter, after vainly protesting against the cruel submarine war- 
fare, felt that ‘“Germany had lost her soul,’ and died a sui- 
cide. The flag of which he had been so proud, and which had 
floated over magnificent structures in every world port, was 
now degraded; an@ he could not survive the shock. 


Another “‘preoccupation” to be got rid of in the interests of 
up-to-date education is a belief in the Fatherhood of God. The 
Professor is careful to mention this “prejudice” first of all 
among the beliefs to be dispensed with in beginning a sound 
mental training. At once he strikes at the root of loyalty in 
its most intense form; the loyalty to the spirit of righteousness 
and truth, which gives sacrifice its meaning. Ruskin is right 
when he places Sacrifice first among the Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture; that principle which has to manifest itself in symbols 
of gratitude to the Giver of All Good. ‘The Christian con- 
ception of a personal God, symbolized most intimately by the 
term of Father,” to quote the words of Professor J. N. Hud- 
son, in his excellent “The Truth We Live By,” is the king- 
pin of our whole civilized life, the first among these funda- 
mental Truths. 


; God the Father is the embodiment of final authority in 
life, and where we trifle with this great truth and its symbolism 
there results the blankness of anarchy. 
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The place of symbolism in worship and religion is ignored 
and misunderstood by those who recognize no higher life dif- 
ferent from instinct, a life that can not be interpreted in intel- 
lectual terms; something as fundamental as instinct and yet 
higher than the intellectual. The distinction is beautifully 
brought out in a story by a Croatian writer, Milan Ogrizovitch, 
“The Religion of my Boyhood.” He tells how his early life 
was spent under an uncle’s roof, near the Bosnian border. The 
uncle was a village pastor, and first taught the boy that there 
was a God, that He was invisible, but that now and then He 
came to dwell among his people. ‘This he preached before the 
altar, but I could not clearly conceive what he meant. Some- 
times I used to think that I might at any moment behold God’s 
appearance on the altar. Perhaps He would come from be- 
hind the statue of the patron saint; probably I should some day 
behold Him in my uncle’s orchard; or perchance God might 
loom up at dusk from behind a moonlit cloud, hovering above 
the dark outline of the mountains.” 

The lad longed to see God; and one night was so eager that 
he could not sleep, and got up to pray. Then he returned to 
bed expecting to see God in his sleep; but again he was disap- 
pointed. His uncle, unfortunately, was not easy of approach, 
and had fits of gloom and ill-humor; and the boy was afraid 
to ask him anything. But then something happened which sup- 
plied the longed-for illumination. Henceforth he ceased to 
sit by the window of evenings, expecting to see God appear 
from behind the clouds above the mountain; it made him try 
henceforth to “‘see God in the eyes of people.” 

His uncle was called to visit 2 dying woman, and give her 
the last consolations of religion: They arrived at the village 
and were shown the cottage where she lay in poverty and mis- 
ery, close to the cows. After a long confession, he prepared to 
administer the Holy Communion to the woman. The rest 
must be told in his own words: “TI shall never forget that 
woman’s face. It radiated a wonderful light; a tear glistened 
inher eyes. I gazed at her face as I had gazed at the mass of 
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clouds above the mountain range. I didn’t see God, but I 
felt He was there, that He dwelt in that sick woman, that He 
had come into that sick woman, that He had come into me and 
into uncle and into all these men, women and children around 


” 


Those who, like the writer of this article, have had the priv- 
ilege of attending a Scottish communion service in the High- 
lands, in the open air, will surely never forget the devout at- 
mosphere; the feeling of reverence; the reality of the prayers; 
the presence of the divine. Surrounding nature was ennobled 
and sanctified. Before the communicants considered them- 
selves ready to go forward and break bread they had passed 
through a heart-searching investigation of themselves lest they 
might not be worthy. And the “‘token’”’ they received—usually 
of bronze—which gave them admission to the Lord’s Table, 
was a symbol of holy living and communion with God that 
made it sacred. When these tokens came to be disused, so loth 
were the church folk to have them carelessly dispersed that 
they were carefully placed in a jar and buried. 


us 


To the modern rationalist all this is outworn superstition, to 
be referred back to the idolatrous habits of followers of 
Bacchus and the other pagan gods; it is a mere modern develop- 
ment of the ancient custom of “eating the god.’ A recent 
book has a title that indeed begs the question—“Christian 
Theophagy,” by Preserved Smith. The close of Chapter XII, 
which deals with the celebration of the Lord’s Supper in the 
British Isles, has this sneering climax:—It almost seems that 
the ancestry of the ‘unco pious’ Protestants at times harked 
back to a remoter civilization than that of the Catholics. The 
Calvinistic Scots’ Confession would have delighted Luther and 
Justin Martyr, and, mutato numine, the Thracian mystes of 
Dionysus.” 


But wherever Religion is alive and influencing society, it 
clings to such sacred symbols. And vital Art has need of the 
same methods and lives in the same atmosphere. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


BY CLAUDE G. BEARDSLEE 
The. Religion of Rousseau 


Those who realize the influence Rousseau exerted upon the thought 
which went into the founding of this country are always glad to read a 
careful appraisal of his life, whatever the point of view. In the January- 
February number of the Strasbourg “Revue d'Histoire et de Philoso- 
phie religieuses’ Maurice Lang writes on Rousseau’s religion. 

The article is largely devoted to an interesting discussion of the think- 
ers who moulded Rousseau’s mind. After a reference to the influence of 
Locke, the English deists and the general current of rationalism, the writer 
refers to Voltaire “whom Rousseau admired even while writing that he 
hated him.” Also, Rousseau is known to have read some of the writings 
of Huber and Muralt. The significance of this is that Huber and Mu- 
ralt disdained theology and saw in natural religion a primitive form of 
Christianity more accessible to the human spirit than the revealed relig- 
ions. Both rejected miracle and prophecy, both made individual con- 
science the source of authority in religion and both gave Rousseau what 
his admirers call his pragmatism. 

Lang rejects M. Paul Seippel’s suggestion that it would be interesting 
to study Rousseau in view of the recent theories of Freud. He remarks, 
quite properly we think, that Rousseau’s essential positions were believed 
by many people before him and by millions after him; and that if Rous- 
seau had a Freudian headache many others are also involved in the same 
diseased condition. We have to recognize that Rousseau’s religion lacked 
the traditional religious factors, but we need not therefore conclude that 
Rousseau was a neuresthenic. The fact is, as our author says, that there 
have lasted over into the twentieth century the two old attitudes toward 
Rousseau. One is sympathetic gratitude. The other is the feeling that 
Rousseau’s religion contributed more than any other force to bring about 
a decadence of Christianity. 

The article is well written and will repay a careful reading. 


Accepting the Universe 


In the Philosophical Review for March, Professor Everett of Brown 
University reasons a long and careful way to an acceptance of the obliga- 
tions which are involved in loyalty to progress. He defines progress as 
“an increase in the values consciously realized and enjoyed by humanity. 
Such an increase would take account of a scale of values and would give 
preeminence to the higher, spiritual interests.” The professor thinks that 

‘there is less pessimism now than existed at other periods, the Greeks, for 
example, having been more unhappy than we realize. He feels also that, 
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however fragmentary and inconclusive our efforts may be, we are never- 
theless called “to labor, to simple living and hard thinking, to the creation 
of beauty and to the love of our kind.” ‘This is admirable and is an im- 
provement over the determinism which he defended in his “Moral 
Values’ but we looked in vain for a satisfying assumption of theistic in- 
terest. Faith in a “Perfect Whole” sounds too impersonal in our ears, 
and in our judgment can hardly ground an adequate theory of the pro- 
gress of either inanimate objects or sovereign persons. 


Error in High Places 


To those who are personalistically inclined, it has been an occasion of 
satisfaction to observe the recent suggestions that Freud should keep at 
least one foot on the ground. Such a comment is found in an article by 
G. Elliott Smith of the University of London, in the January issue of 
The Monist. The author gives credit to Freud for his serious contribu- 
tions to our thinking in psychological method, but he calls Freud’s book 
on “Totem and Taboos: Resemblances between the Psychic Lives of Sav- 
ages and Neurotics” a “blot of nastiness and error and a volume of non- 
sense.” He thinks it was enough that Freud should emphasize in earlier 
works the individual’s own symptoms and in this book inconsistently stress 
“universal symbolism” but Freud has gone further. He has made claims 
unsupported by evidence, branched off into the fields of ethnology and 
mythology of which our author considers him ignorant, and has stirred 
up another mess which can be palatable only for those who are interested 
in pornology. He has given us again his obsession that “the beginning of 
religion, ethics, society and art meet in the cedipus complex,” and has taken 
positions which in Professor Smith’s judgment are so wrong that Freud 
must have had to have a truth-repression complex in order “to save his 
speculations from destruction.” 

We wish to be always willing to revise our opinions in the presence of 
new evidence but when an expert in nastiness and error feeds us mis- 
statements, unsupported conclusions, bad logic and ignorance, we write 
in gratitude to anyone who like Professor Smith can make us seem a little 
rational in refusing to accept Freud’s higher flights of psychopathic wit. 


Transcending Sense-Data 


In the April number of the International Journal of Ethics, George H. 
Mead asks whether or not, natural science can provide ethical data. He 
observes that we have applied scientific method to our mechanical means, 
but not to our study of ethics; and he wants to know whether our social 
values and purposes may not also be scientifically formulated. In his view 
this method, applied to ethics, would not be teleological and would not 
guarantee a successful solution of any particular ethical problem. Also 
it would differ from scientific research in chemistry in that laboratory 
conclusions may generally be postponed while ethical action must gen- 
erally be taken with little delay in particular cases and in general must 
defer to ideals which press for realization. ‘Such an ideal is democracy.” 


hi 
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The author states the difficulty as follows: Our conduct must recognize 
all the moral values in the ethical problem but these values cannot be eas- 
ily estimated because there are no absolute values and because cult values, 
such as patriotism, are incommensurable. His conclusion is that the only 
place for scientific method is within the actual problem. “The field within 
which we can advance our theory of states is that of the effort to avert 
war. The advance in our doctrine of criminal justice will be found in 
the undertaking of intelligent crime prevention. The problems of social 
theory must be research problems,” as, for example, the problem of muni- 
cipal politics. “It is the intensive growth of social interrelations and in- 
tercommunications that alone renders possible the recognition by the in- 
dividual of the importance for his social life of the corporate activity of 
the whole community. The task of intelligence is to use this growing 
consciousness of interdependence to formulate the problems of all, in 
terms of the problem of everyone. In so far as this can be accomplished, 
cult values will pass over into functional values.” 

If science deals only with the natural order and deals with human so- 
ciety, it follows that human society is part of that order. But our author 
says also that the order of the universe is moral. 

We suggest that as science is ordinarily defined, it is limited to the 
study of sense data. Earth is natural and loyalty is natural but they rep- 
resent two sorts of naturalness, one physical and the other spiritual. We 
have not the slightest desire to speak ungraciously of science, for we 
greatly admire its true spirit, but we must say that this increasing at- 
tempt to pull all our human baggage in under the scientific tent demands 
a definition of science different from the common conception. In so far 
as we know spiritual facts in other persons by their physical expressions, 
as when we study happiness in smiles, science can study the expressions of 
spiritual facts, but we still cling to the conviction that the spiritual, moral, 
ethical data themselves are personal values which the physical senses can- 
not directly apprehend and that they can be studied only when the sense 
data are transcended by extra-scientific spiritual appraisals. 

As Bowne says, our selves cannot be sensuously presented ; they simply 
are what we know them to be. And do we know them through their phy- 
sical expressions? Yes, but only because the physical laboratory data have 
been exceeded by rational speculation. 


Time and Reality 


In a paper by this title, W. R. Sorley, in the April number of Mind 
observes that when Bosanquet wrote of “The meeting of the extremes in 
contemporary philosophy” he was thinking of neo-idealism and neo-real- 
ism and their common assumption that time is real. Bosanquet consid- 
ered this assumption an error, although admitting that the problem of 
the reality or unreality of time is “the fundamental crux of philosophy”. 
He agreed that time is a form of experience, but held that “it masks the 
reality which experience reveals. Succession, purpose, morality are all 
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shaped by time and if we interpret the universe by them we misinterpret 
it. The universe is one though it has diverse finite appearances; it is com- 
plete though the things in it seek their ends by selecting one path rather 
than another; it is perfect though finite minds distinguish factors in it as 
good and evil. Even the finite intelligence is conscious of the unity, com- 
pleteness and perfection of the universe. This consciousness he possesses 
in religion by faith and in speculation it is vindicated by philosophy. But 
the consciousness is lost or discredited if we hold with the neo-idealists 
and neo-realists to the reality of time and accordingly look upon the whole 
of things as in process, seeking an end, striving towards a perfection which 
it lacks at the present moment”. “Thus Bosanquet. 

Sorley accepts time as crucial and applies it to the problems of order, 
life and morality. As regards an order of succession, Bosanquet says that 
the universe is not in time since time is part of the universe Sorley re- 
plies that even so the universe may be historical and have a temporal char- 
acter and suggests that we might think of minor totalities of time, changes 
being the modes in which the universe persists. 

Life, for Bosanquet, has neither purpose nor history, since teleology, 
being temporal and selective, is not adequate to describe reality. Sorley 
thinks that the chief characteristics of teleology are value and conscious- 
ness rather than time and selection but he admits the latter as subsidiary 
features in that we select ideals and temporally achieve them. “The sig- 
ee of time consists in its being the mode in which ideals are real- 
ized”. 

Morality and religion present difficulties here as everywhere. Mys- 
tics, Sorley observes, would tend to say that religion annuls the temporal 
in eternity, but the average man would adhere to his individuality even 
though “being born again by union with the infinite”. Bosanquet dis- 
likes moralism because it stresses human differences, exaggerates man’s 
importance and requires time for its actions. Sorley aptly replies by ob- 
serving that our ignorance of why the Absolute expresses itself in time 
does not alter the fact that it does so express itself. 


We plead guilty to a dualistic position in this life for we see both per- 
sonal and impersonal reality. In the sense that God need not have crea- 
ted matter, thought might have been the only substance, as Bosanquet 
claims it is, but since, as we would say, God did create matter, thought 
is not the only substance, matter has meaning for God and we have two 
orders of realty in this world, else our senses are to be repudiated. To fit 
in with this conception, we would make time a category of thought and 
say that it has mental reality as the form by which we relate events. 


Psychology’s Unsolved Problem 


In the Methodist Review for May, Professor Wilm, of Boston Uni- 
versity, presents a discussion of identity in change. After noting Hume’s 
definition of the self as “nothing but a bundle or collection of different 
perceptions which succeeded each other with an inconceivable rapidity 
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and are in a perpetual flux and movement”, he observes that psychology 
need not feel obliged in this connection to repudiate presuppositions. Bi- 
ology has postulates and so have mathematics and physics, and psychol- 
ogy need not feel that it is still wearing scientific short pants just because 
it assumes as foundation something it cannot prove. Psychology may 
need to deny an enduring self for other reasons but it need not deny it 
just because it is a postulate. 


With this attitude we agree but we cannot rest satisfied with the other 
reasons which the professor proceeds to expound. These are that an en- 
during self cannot possibly be empirically known, a self’s permanence of 
sense-data cannot exceed the variability of the data synthesized, a self’s 
unity can be no greater than the unity of the self’s objects, the explana- 
tion of how a synthesis is achieved is made more difficult by assuming a 
hypothetical self, and psychology has refused to assume an abiding person- 
ality and yet has successfully explained the functions of the mind. There 
is also comment regarding purpose, to the effect that the argument for 
unity from a self’s plans is overthrown by the fact that the plans are 
feeble, fluctuating and imperfect. This attitude toward purpose appears 
astonishing when we read further on that personal immortality “will 
probably depend upon the extent to which it (the self) has achieved unity 
of life through the consistent pursuit of some aim, interest or plan, and 
upon the degree to which this aim, interest or plan coincides with the fun- 
damental plan of the universe in which the self is to exist”. Must so 
great a result depend on so frail a basis as the “‘conative tendencies” ap- 
pear to be? 


Psychology’s unsolved problem is the doctrine of the self. Wilm de- 
fines self as “the concrete stream of consciousness itself” and as “the 
stream of consciousness itself, viewed as coherent and continuous”. ‘The 
former is what he seems really to think, but the latter is the way in which 
he means to say it, for he intends to provide for continuity in vocabulary 
rather than in personality. But to name the stream of consciousness con- 
tinuous does not make it so. What, then, is there in such aname? The 
solution of the problem of personal identity. 


We disagree. Bowne’s solution of the Heraclitan-Eleatic problem is 
in our judgment the only adequate one since it assumes an abiding per- 
sonal center of conscious control. It may be imprudent in us all to trans- 
cend our sense-data, but all thinkers do it and do it, moreover, with a con- 
sciousness of their own abiding personal identity. We venture to say 
that the problem of the self will never be solved on the basis of over-lap- 
ping sensations and behavioristic tropisms. A psychology professor of 
our acquaintance protests his devotion to Pillsbury but admits that when 
he comes to his chapter on the self he leaves Pillsbury’s text and assigns 
collateral not to supplement but to replace. Professor Wilm apparently 
admires and shares Pillsbury’s theory. In our judgment this impersonal- 
ism is to be deplored. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Mountain Nights 


One scarcely knows in the wilds which is the more glorious, the day or 
the night. We praise the boon of sleep and too oft forget the benefits of 
wakefulness. Were it not for the dark hours of waking many of us 
would fail altogether of reflection in these busy and care-littered years. 
In the long summer days under the searching heat much of nature seems 
slumbering. The moment of greatest silence is more often at noon than 
at midnight. The songs of birds are then hushed or heard only from the 
depths of the forest. The leaves show inert and lifeless under the scorch- 
ing sun. Even the cataract seems to nod and all but fall asleep. It is when 
the shadows lengthen along the trail that I hear the rustle of wings and 
the stealthy steps of my squirrel companions. Just before even-fall the 
woods become voluble with the conversations of trees and water and birds 
and beasts. With gathering darkness the falls and rapids of my little 
river turn from a low murmur to a rushing sound like that of a great 
storm; I hear the tin dishes of my fireplace rattle as my near neighbor fox 
investigates the generosity and largess of my campside cupboard. From 
the cool depths there comes the waking cry of a bird. The sultriness of 
the summer air is suddenly gone as the first puffs of sea breeze sink into 
the canyon with a tingling chill of refreshment. It seems to have left its 
playground over the deep and its playmates the gulls now gone to rest, in 
order to search out my mountain home with all the particularity of the 
sure mercies of God. I hear it moving in the tree tops like a whisper of 
hope and refreshment and wrapping my blanket more closely about me, I 
fall asleep in the consciousness of a Divine and Eternal care. 


Looking Backward for Religion 


A comment on the recent New Era lectures of Bishop McConnell at 
the University of Southern California is worth noting. An elderly 
preacher, of the old school, on his way in the street car to one of the lec- 
tures, remarked to a fellow-passenger, a much younger man, that the 
Bishop had disappointed him; for he had nothing to say about the work 
of the Holy Spirit. Now it is just here, in his full appreciation of the 
work of the Holy Spirit in “guiding us into all truth,” especially in the 
vital matters of national duty and civic conduct, that the Bishop is strong. 
More than most of his contemporaries, he dwells on this aspect of relig- 
ious truth. But so taken up are good folks of a certain type with the 
supernatural gifts associated with the outpouring of the Holy Spirit at a 
Pentecost long ago, that they seem to tie up his wide functions to a cer- 
tain time in the year and a certain aspect of divine help that has a very 
secondary place today, clutching at accidentals. A depreciation of religion 
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in the nation, a depreciation of the nation as an organism that must func- 
tion for God, is not spiritual, but is apt to be intensely unspiritual. It is 
because of the Bishop’s deep appreciation of the power of the Holy Spirit, 
that he looks forward, as he told his hearers in one of his latest addresses, 
not to a weakening of national life and national characteristics, but to a 
deepening of these: 


For God reveals himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world. 


What we desire is greater neighborliness among the nations, each nation, 
with its own language and ways, functioning for God by the aid of His 
Spirit. James Main Dixon. 


Shall We Abrogate Anglo-Saxon Canons of Civilization? 


This brings us to our own civilization and its fundamentals. With the 
call today that we go to the full length of brotherhood in modifying our 
imperative laws of conduct so that we may get into touch with other na- 
tional types, there is a danger that we may insist on applying canons that 
are unsafe for our civilization, while another civilization like the French 
or Italian may follow them with impunity. To the Frenchman the word 
“Curiosity” has an intellectual flavor that is wanting in the English term. 
With him it means legitimate literary inquiry. There is a flavor of im- 
pertinence in our term. But the typical Frenchman, with his intellectual 
conscience, may go dispassionately into questions when it is impossible for 
the ordinary American, retaining his beliefs and his so-called “preju- 
dices,” to travel the same road innocuously. We are flooded today with 
stories that are written by authors who never mention religion or relig- 
ious characters without a gibe or a fling. It is all very well to say that 
such forms of religion and such characters as they depict exist and are un- 
worthy of respect; but to fail to balance them by the real types of relig- 
ious faith, who are the mainstays of our civilization, is to fail to do one’s 
duty as a patriotic American. Moreover, the family life on which our 
civilization is based—in a different fashion entirely from the French, for 
instance—requires that our intellectual pabulum be as suitable for boys 
and girls and women as for men or “emancipated women.” It is a litera- 
ture that is lowering the tone of chastity in a very perilous way; and the 
defense that is brought forward that such “emancipation” is considered 
good form elsewhere, is no real apologetic. “The wonderful purification 
of moral tone in literature that followed the Great Awakening of the 
middle of the eighteenth century, is not a thing to go back on. The Eng- 
lish novel, which began with Pamela, dealt with a heroine and a hero 
(to her) who fail to meet the requirements of a highminded woman or 
man of today. Japa: 


Along the Bookshelf 


Science and Modern Thought 


THE PSYCHIC LIFE OF INSECTS, by E. L. Bouvigr. Published 
by The Century Company, New York, 1922. Pp. xvi-377. 


THE GRAND STRATEGY OF EVOLUTION, by Wrtu1AM Pat- 
TEN. Published by Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press, Bos- 
ton, 1920. Pp. xviii-430. 


THE OUTLINE OF SCIENCE, by J. AktHuR THomMson. Pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1922. Pp. xix-296. 


These three make a somewhat formidable array. The first treats of 
a much disputed but popular attitude growing out of modern psychology. 
The latter two are written in pleasing style and are intended to meet the 
needs of the layman. 

Bouvier’s work on the psychic life of insects contains a large amount 
of valuable material gathered through direct observation or the observa- 
tion of other writers. The layman finds himself unable correctly to gage 
the reliability of this material and having a mind to the high standing of 
the author, must accept it as representing facts conscientiously observed. 
It is only when Bouvier begins to apply the terms of psychology to scien- 
tific explanation that he comes to grief. Not that there is any sacredness 
in terms so that the non-professional should be forbidden to touch them, 
but only that they are too often employed in ignorance of their historical 
connotation. Obviously unless the mentality of man and insect are on 
the same plane and without distinguishing features of quality, one cannot 
apply the term “‘psychic’”’ to both with exactly the same meaning. This 
remaining oblivious to the necessities of meaning, which is exalted into 
an enduring contempt by many scientific writers, must seriously discount 
conclusions which bear a metaphysical or epistemological meaning. Bou- 
vier’s work is no exception to this weakness. This is very obvious when 
the author talks of “memory” in the insect. Now it is the result of phy- 
sical functions, now a trace “engraved upon the tissues”, now something 
exactly equivalent to the memory of a reflective human being, now it is 
memory of a remote experiment acquired by the species, which “in the 
course of ages” has “been graven on the brain-centers and has left there a 
permanent trace’. Everywhere there are in evidence the discarded notions 
of an archaic psychology. Even on the more technical theories of science 
there is no logical clearness. The attempt is made to erect a dictum of 
inheritance of acquired characteristics into efficient cause when required 
and to deny it when convenient and against obvious fact. There is noth- 
ing more needed in modern scientific thought than an appreciation of def- 
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initions and the exercise of logical thought. In spite of the painstaking 
detail, and the valuable and interesting observation of Bouvier, it is a re- 
lief to turn to Patten’s book on The Grand Strategy of Evolution. We 
have here the work of a trained and professional observer but of one who 
is far more than that. It is too bad that every man who looks upon sci- 
ence as inimical to religion might not be induced to read and understand 
this book. He deals with the subject of evolution in a thoroughly con- 
structive way and has a fine analytic and synthetic grasp of the facts of 
scientific observation. He calls attention to the one-sidedness of the older 
shibboleth which makes evolution the result of struggle for survival alone 
and shows that by far the most important elements in progress are con- 
structive and altruistic. 


“The rapid growth of evolutionary doctrines in the past genera- 
tion, while liberating religious thought, initiated a strong intellectual 
movement away from “the impracticable idealism” of an “‘artificial’’ 
social system, toward the so-called “realities” of a larger world life, 
and led to the widespread worship of a new God, a fictitious Na- 
ture-God, created by the biologists in the image of their own dis- 
torted mentality. The present over-emphasis of selfishness and the 
clashing of moral and intellectual purposes in social life are chiefly 
due to thiserror . . . Ruthlessness and selfishness there are in 
nature, on every hand, but they are no more creative and preserva- 
tive there than in human society. In fact, as we shall, presently 
show in more detail, in all her constructive processes nature is pre- 
eminently altruistic and benevolent’’. 


The author’s keen sensitiveness to logical reasoning also leads him to 
recognize the péetitio principii in the ancient fetish of “survival of the 
fittest”. In its place he would introduce ‘the struggle for others”. We 
wonder if this would survive longer than the other without the concept 
of an enduring directing intelligence behind all. 

In spite of the progressiveness of the book, one finds a tendency to re- 
vamp old claims, the peace-offering which we presume the scientist must 
pay in the interest of scientific dogma and conservatism, but it is a book 
all will wish to read and re-read as well as own. 


J. Arthur Thomson’s Outline of Science is already so widely known 
and popular as to scarcely need the attention of this review. It is writ- 
ten primarily for the man of the street and this to such a degree as to 
stand quite apart from the two previous works. We can remember back 
to our own childhood just sufficiently to have a lingering bit of envy for 
the child who has free access to the wonderful illustrations with which 
the book is filled. Fortunate indeed is the child and the home that pos- 
sesses the four-volume work. It does exactly that for which it was primar- 
ily intended, it brings home to the layman such knowledge of the outstand- 
ing facts of science as forms a popular education in itself. It is marred 
only by the common modern fallacy of mistaking hypothesis for fact and 
gathering the proved and the unproved into an indiscriminate mass of so- 
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called fact and calling it science. The layman will, however, have little 
power of discrimination and cannot be expected to await in ignorance the 
coming of a surer and more critical popular science. 


The Trend Toward Mathematical Philosophy 


MATHEMATICAL PHILOSOPHY, by Casstus J. Keysrr. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York, 1922. Pp. viii-466. 


A TREATISE ON PROBABILITY, by JoHN Maynarp KEYNES. 
The Macmillan Company, London, 1921. Pp. vi-466. 


TRACTATUS LOGICO-PHILOSOPHICUS, by L. WirtcEN- 
STEIN. Harcourt Brace and Company, New York ,1922. Pp. 189. 


TERTIUM ORGANUM, by P. D. Ouspensky. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1922. Pp. xv-336. 


There is a revival of interest in mathematical philosophy which gives 
great promise, for whenever in history there has been advance in mathe- 
matical discovery, there has been renewed activity in the philosophical 
field. This, Professor Keyser would declare, is to be expected because 
mathematics is the mother of philosophy. It might well be foreseen that 
moving from this foundation, Mathematical Philosophy makes assump- 
tions that would little please the non-mathematical, non-dialectical type 
of philosopher. 

Thus the author is led to affirm the unchangeable reality of ideas and 
with them would build up a world of reality as the foundation for sci- 
ence, philosophy, art and religion. He agrees with Plato that dialectic 
is the sole means by which the philosopher may gain a knowledge of the 
things that essentially are and a vision also of absolute truth, beauty and 
justice. 

He comes thus to an undue dependence on form, resorting to the usual 
fallacies of mathematical philosophy. There is blind trust in the dialec- 
tical form of words. The mathematical method would make progress if 
the human mind could by reasoning penetrate and compass all truth. But 
truth can no more be measured in completeness by the standards of form- 
al logical than it can be all gotten into the pint cup of scientific measure- 
ment and scale. The form of relations, as he would agree, cannot deter- 
mine the importance, character, or value of the things related. What he 
would probably not recognize is that the value of the logical method is 
largely confined to the disclosure of fallacies. 

The chapter on “Invariance” possesses more than a passing interest. 

“The most obvious, the most embracing, the most poignant and 
the most tragic fact in the pageant we call the world is the fact of 
change. . . . And so the sovereign fact in the life of reason is 
the quest of things eternal. The mathematical theory of transfor- 
mation—dealt with in the preceding lecture—is the logic of change; 
the mathematical theory of invariance—the principal theme of the 


present hour—is the logic of eternal things, the logic of perma- 
nence. 
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“It is my aim to give you just a little introduction to the matter. 
a clue to it, a good grasp of its central idea, a very slight acquain- 
tance with its methods, and a fair sense of its general significance 
and its bearing as a prototype for that quest of abiding reality which 
has dominated all the great truth-seeking activities of man and has 
served to unite them—religion, philosophy, art, science—as but dif- 
ferent aspects of one supreme enterprise: emancipation from the 
tyranny of change—discovery of a stable world—a haven of refuge 
from the raging tempests of the sea. 

“An invariant, as the word indicates, is to signify something 
which, when other things connected with it suffer change, remains 
itself unchanged. 

“Among variants are the properties of being a son, of being a 
man, of being a human, of being what Count Korzybski calls a time- 
binder, of being a visible object ; another one, of extraordinary inter- 
est, is the property called personal identity. This last property, 
which runs through a long sequence of personalities, exemplifies an 
immense class of important invariants that no one has been able 
to formulate precisely, though their existence is manifest: we may 
call them unformulated or qualitative invariants’. 

When he hits upon the property of personal identity he has not only 
hit upon one of a number of invariants, he has unwittingly hit upon the 
only real one in the sense of possessing concreteness, for sonship, human- 
ness and these so-called invariant qualities, so far as they have real mean- 
ing, are realized only in living relationships—the reactions of concrete 
personalities. 

At times he rises to clearness of insight and idealism that makes it diffi- 
cult to refrain from quoting. He writes: 

“Art in its great moods and proper character as art, contemplates 
the world under the aspect of eternity, aims at what is permanent in 
the “fleeting show’’, devotes itself to goods that are everlasting. 
. . .  Itis not that any phrase or picture or poem or symphony or 
statue or temple will escape the doom of temporal things; nor that 
the joy they may give you or me will endure; it is that a certain 
quality—the quality in virtue of which a thing of beauty is such a 
thing—is timeless, unbegotten and, though its temporal embodi- 
ments must perish, is itself imperishable’”’. 

In his chapter on the “Group Concept”, by eliminating the personal 
element of freedom, he turns all mental progress into the weary treadmill 
of endless repetition which he admits “is damnably depressing but not 
more so than the regnant mechanistic hypothesis of modern natural sci- 
ence”. With this statement we agree but we do not see the necessity of 
accepting either dilemma. This denouement is due to the rigor and vigor 
of a mathematical method which though it casts much light cannot gather 
up and represent life itself. 

The book is wholesome and good, written with a refreshing vigor of 
conception that is much needed and will do much good, however far the 
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reader may find it necessary to dissent. For the average reader the math- 
ematical illustrations will at times cause perplexity, for occasionally the 
plain statement is more easily understood than the illustration. But this 
is to call attention to the one weakness of the book, the over-emphasis of 
form. We welcome the clearness, the thoughtfulness and the insight of 
this remarkable volume. 

Of similar interest is the work by John Maynard Keynes, 4 Treatise 
on Probability. While giving high place to the service of mathematics 
to philosophy, he fully realizes that ‘‘It is possible, under cover of a care- 
ful formalism, to make statements, which, if expressed in plain language, 
the mind would immediately repudiate”. 

With so frank a start, there is much promise for a modern treatment 
of the problem of probabilities in which field Venn has so long been the 
master. And the early promise of the book is exceedingly well fulfilled. 

He has no blind trust in the abilities of a formal logic to force conclu- 
sions in the face of individual judgment. In the last analysis “we must 
rely upon direct judgment for discriminating between the relevant and 
the irrelevant parts of the evidence. We can only discard those parts of 
the evidence which are irrelevant by seeing that they have no logical 
bearing on the conclusion”. 

The chapters on “Induction and Analogy” are of exceeding clearness 
and importance. He shows how “the validity of every induction, strictly 
interpreted, depends, not on a matter of fact, but on the existence of a re- 
lation of probability” and that some element of analogy must lie at the 
base of every inductive argument. Probability and analogy are thus 
given standing in knowledge along with induction. He writes: 

‘When we allow that probable knowledge is, nevertheless, real, 
a new method of argument can be introduced into metaphysical dis- 
cussions. The demonstrative method can be laid on one side, and 
we may attempt to advance the argument by taking account of cir- 
cumstances which seem to give some reason for preferring one alter- 
native to another. 

“Some of the most characteristic errors both of Bacon and of Mill 
arise, I think, out of a misapprehension, which it has been a prin- 
cipal object of this book to correct. Both believed, without hesita- 
tation it seems, that induction is capable of establishing a conclusion 
which is absolutely certain, and that an argument is invalid if the 
generalization, which it supports, admits of exceptions in fact”. 


Of Mill he writes: 
“For to conclude upon an enumeration of particulars, without in- 
stance contradictory, is no conclusion but a conjecture”. 
So he declares that “as science advances and the body of pre-existing 
knowledge is increased, we depend increasingly upon analogy”. 
Uniformity in Nature means to him merely that we have decided to 
remove the time and space elements in causation as irrelevant. He says: 
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“We do believe, and yet have no adequate inductive reason what- 
ever for believing, that mere position in time and space cannot make 
any difference”. 


He seems to overlook the distinction which must be made between 
phenomenal and efficient causation. Cause and effect are of the very na- 
ture of time and the relevancy of temporal and spatial relations cannot be 
read out of the situation so easily. It could be true only of efficient cau- 
sation which is beyond the field of science. 


The author sees clearly the nature of hypothesis in much that is com- 
monly supposed to be scientific fact. 


The chapters on statistical inference are of very great value and should 
be read meditatively by every person whose task it is to deal with stat- 
istics—the modern fertile source of deception and misunderstanding. Not 
only is the work of great value to the dealer in statistics but the mathe- 
matician, the philosopher, the scientist will find it equally necessary. We 
hail it as an outstanding achievement in philosophic writing. 


The Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus of Ludwig Wittgenstein fortu- 
nately possesses in the preface a brief and clear discussion of what fol- 
lows. Bertrand Russell’s introduction will be as far as the general reader 
will care to go, and having gone this far he will have the substance of the 
book without the trouble of leaping the propositional hurdles from 2.0121 
to 6.36111 previous and following. In view of the outcome one won- 
ders why Mr. Russell should take it so seriously, stating that it is “to be 
considered an important event in the philosophical world”. It could 
scarcely be such an event unless we were to accept the factuality of the 
author’s own non-existent fact as if taking a mouthful of words we had 
really swallowed something. Apparently Wittgenstein agrees with Rus- 
sell to the extent of confining philosophy to formal or mathematical logic. 
Unfortunately he apparently confuses everything else with formal logic, 
including the so solid-seeming-earth itself. At least we couldn’t possess 
the earth without giving it an endless name which would include the 
enumeration of each one of its numerous qualities. Having disposed of 
the world in this high-handed way we are quite prepared to be disposed 
of ourselves and are not surprised to learn that persons like propositions 
are fictitious. 


In his “atomic facts”, he reminds us of Herbart’s ‘‘Reals” as indepen- 
dent qualities but without Herbart’s grasp or judgment. He then pro- 
ceeds to commit us to a universal skepticism by saying: “In order to know 
an object I must know not its external but all its internal qualities”. 

Thus he dallies with words in a hopeless non sequitur fashion. One 
wonders why he neglects to apply to himself his own statement: “Every- 
thing that can be thought at all can be thought clearly. Everything that 
can be said can be said clearly”. 

All this rigor and vigor of logical mechanics is, we learn in his clos- 
ing words, vanitas vanitatum. 
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“My propositions are elucidatory in this way : he who understands 
me finally recognizes them as senseless, when he has climbed out 
through them, on them, over them. (He must, so to speak, throw 
away the ladder, after he has climbed up on it.) 

“He must surmount these propositions; then he sees the world 
rightly. 

““Whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be silent”. 


When an author has the hardihood to begin by classifying himself 
with Aristotle and Bacon, he must be either very brilliant or exception- 
ally stupid. A perusal of Ouspensky’s book leaves one unwilling to clas- 
sify him in either category. He builds up his main thesis for fourth or 
many dimensional space with a rare power and with a startling clearness. 
He raises profound thoughts which he all but substantiates and then turns 
to fritter away his precious capital like a spendthrift in the vagaries of 
mere occultism. We do not recall an instance in which so much of bril- 
liance and stupidity are combined. There is unmistakeable high power 
of reasoning combined with a childlike credulity. He pleads against the 
admission of materialism, for as he says: 


“Life phenomena cannot be expressed in terms of mechanical 
energy, calories of heat or units of horse power; nor can the phe- 
nomena of life be artificially created by the physico-chemical method. 

“Psychic phenomena possess even greater unifying force with re- 
lation to physical phenomena than do the phenomena of life. 

“Physical phenomena of themselves, inside the limits of our exist- 
ence and observation, never create the phenomena of life and the 
phenomena of consciousness. Consequently we may with greater 
right assume that in the phenomena of life and in the phenomena of 
consciousness there is something which does not exist in physical 
phenomena 

“Moreover, we cannot measure physical, biological, and psychic 
phenomena by the same unit of measurement. 

“We know this—know that the events of today were the ideas 
and feelings of yesterday—and that the events of tomorrow are 
lying in someone’s irritation, in someone’s hunger, in someone’s suf- 
fering, and possibly still more in someone’s imagination, in some- 
one’s fantasy, in someone’s dreams. 

“We know all this, yet nevertheless our “positive” science obsti- 
nately seeks to establish correlations between visible phenomena only, 
i. €., to regard each visible or physical phenomenon as the effect of 
some other physical phenomenon only, which is also visible. 

' This tendency to regard everything upon one plane, the unwil- 
lingness to Tecognize anything outside of that plane, horribly nar- 
rows our view of life, prevents our grasping it in its entirety—and 
taken in conjunction with the materialistic attempts to account for 
the higher as a function of the lower, appears as the principal impe- 
diment to the development of our knowledge, the chief cause of the 
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dissatisfaction with science, the complaints about the bankruptcy of 
science, and its actual bankruptcy in many of its relations”. 
Who shall write the book which posterity will recognize as the real 
Tertium Organum? We feel sure it will yet be written, but we do not 
feel that Ouspensky has written it, though he may be a forerunner to- 


ward it. 
In the Religious Field 


RELIGION AS EXPERIENCE, by JoHn Wricut BuckHaM, 


Professor of Christian Theology in the Pacific School of Religion. 
The Abingdon Press. 


The mature mind and deft hand of Dr. Buckham appear at their best 
in this slim volume, some of the chapters of which have already appeared 
in Hibbert and the Methodist Review. What he has to say of Evolu- 
tion, at a time when it is more than ever a burning question, is worth 
quoting. While so far in sympathy with the position of the late Profes- 
sor Le Conte, he finds him crediting Evolution with what does not belong 
to it. “Organic evolution,” says Le Conte, “is pushed onward and for- 
ward from above and in front by the attractive force of ideals.’’ But Dr. 
Buckham, in quoting this passage, denies rightly that Evolution has any 
knowledge whatever of ideals or of finalities. Nor does Evolution know 
anything of sin as such, “‘so it can know nothing of regeneration as an 
extra-cosmic process, nor of that Holy Spirit through whom we have 
communion with the spiritual realm.” ‘The book is full of such bits of 
pungent criticism. J. M. D. 


RELIGION AND THE FUTURE LIFE. The Development of the 
Belief After Death. By Authorities in the History of Religions. 
Edited by E. HersHrEy SNEATH, Ph.D., LL. D. Fleming H. Rev- 
ell Co. 


This is a timely book, and meets one of the calls of the day. Our 
over-devotion to studies of a naturalistic kind, which limit themselves to 
the mere manifestations of life, and stop short at any inquiry into life 
itself, with the meaning and claims of personality, is tending dangerously 
to stunt and wither real education. Some twenty years ago when the 
able writer and thinker, Augustine Birrell, was called to be minister of 
education in Campbell-Bannerman’s cabinet, he came up against the 
question: Where in a national system of education must we have a def- 
inite religious basis? And he posited three fundamentals that should 
enter into ordinary teaching in the schools: The fatherhood of God, 
moral choice between good and evil, and the existence of a future state. 
The head of the philosophy department in one of our state universities— 
Dr. J. W. Hudson of Columbia, Missouri—in a book recently reviewed 
in our columns, The Fundamentals of Our Civilization, makes the same 
triple demand. . 

Two years ago a seminar was held in Yale University for the purpose 
of studying the history of belief in life after death; and various speciale 
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ists were invited to contribute papers The present volume gives wider 
publicity to these interesting discussions, dealing with faith in a future 
life among the nations of the world. The second chapter, by Professor 
Breasted of Chicago University, entitled “Ancient Egyptian Ideas of the 
Life Hereafter,” is well worth reading at this time, when so much atten- 
tion has been called to the land of the Pharaohs. He throws light upon 
the real nature of the £a, or guardian angel, hitherto fundamentally mis- 
understood ; “a kind of superior genius intended to guide the fortunes of 
the individual in the life hereafter.” 
An index would have added materially to the value of the book. 


THE PSYCHIC HEALTH OF JESUS, by Wattzr E. Bunny, 
Ph. D., Associate Professor of English Bible in DePauw Univer- 
sity. The Macmillan Co. 


The problem of the character of Jesus is a vital one in our faith and is 
at the back of our civilization. A distinguishing mark of his teaching 
was his affirmation of Sinlessness; he “affirms the fulfilment in all its de- 
tails of the ideal of life prescribed by his Father’”—to quote from For- 
rest’s The Christ of History and Experience, a valuable piece of or- 
thodox apologetic. But when we open the pages of this learned treatise, 
the old and hallowed terms of grace and sinlessness are discarded for 
such terms as psychiatry and pathography, and the problem is: Was 
Christ a paranoiac or mentally diseased? The author discusses in an 
opening chapter the positions of six writers, all of them Germans, who 
deal with the psychic health of Jesus in a very drastic and unspiritual 
way. ‘The whole discussion is remote from our manner of thought and 
discussion, and we have to imagine ourselves back in the pre-War period 
when our budding professors crossed the Atlantic to learn to think, speak 
and write in German, and came back with a dialectic not American. The 
references throughout are German rather than English; Mc for “Mark”, 
Le for “Luke”, “S for Strauss”, “who did more”, in the writer’s opinion, 
“to stir the thick theological thought of his day out of its selfish sluggish- 
ness and help along the life-of-Jesus research than any other critic before 
or after him”. But Dr. Bundy seems not to realize the dangerous ele- 
ments in his attitude and methods—the strange lack of the spiritual in a 

.M 


positive age. 
With the Poets 


POEMS NEW AND OLD, by Henry Newsorr. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Pp. 266. $3.00. 


It is now more than a quarter of a century since Sir Henry Newbolt 
came forth as a singer, and since then his poems have appeared and been 
welcomed from time to time; and this contains the cream. They are to 
be found in five separate volumes: Admirals All; The Island Race ; The 
Sailing of the Longships; Songs of Memory and Hope; and St. George’s 
Day. The titles reveal the tone and import of the contents; a strong pa- 
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triotism calling upon his countrymen “not to forget” the inheritance of 
character which is theirs. He has this much entirely in common with 
Kipling, to whom he addresses a delightful apostrophe in dn Essay on 
Criticism— 
“O Rudyard, Rudyard, in our hours of ease 
(Before the war) you were not hard to please; 


You sang the land where dawn across the Bay 
Comes up to waken queens in Mandalay, 
The land where comrades sleep in Cabul ford, 
And Valor, brown or white, is Borderland, 


The secret Jungle-life of child and beast, 
And all the magic of the dreaming East”’. 


Sir Henry is a master of technical verse, and has recently brought out 
a book on the nature of poetry. JEMZD: 


WHITE APRIL, by Harotp Vina. (The Yale Series of Younger 
Poets.) Yale University Press. Pp. 46. 1922. 


This is a taking little volume, containing many gems. The author 
happily submits to the hallowed restrictions associated with divine poetry, 
and asserts no license. He seems at his best in the sonnet. ‘Take, for 


instance, his 
OLD SHIPS 


What memories hang about the spars 

Of splendid ships that come to port no more, 
What dreams of moonlit seas and lovely stars, 
What sound of waters on a wooden floor. 
Something remembered from an ancient day 
Comes back to haunt them when the evening falls, 
The cry of gleaming birds from far away, 

The moan of winds around their whitened walls. 
Something survives to make them wistful still 
Of silver harbors that they knew of yore, 

Of midnight quiet by a secret hill, 

Of shining lights upon a singing shore. 

Perchance a ghostly gull against the sky 

Or a white sail at twilight flashing by. 


A Franco-Belgian Poet 
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Miscellaneous 


NATURE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE, by Norman Forr- 
sTER. The Macmillan Co. Pp. 324. 


Most of these “Studies in the Modern View of Nature” have appeared 
in leading quarterlies and reviews, and they are well worth preserving in 
book form. In these days when Whitman is overrated as the typical 
American poet, it is interesting to get Professor Foerster’s estimate—sym- 
pathetic yet not blind to defects. “The whole face of Walt Whitman”, 
he remarks at p. 191, “was remarkable (to use his own words in a sketch 
of himself) not because it was ‘intellectual’, but because it was ‘calm and 
wholesome—a face of an unaffected animal.’ The ardent intelligence of 
Shakespere and other Elizabethans, who love pageantry no less than he, 
was not in it. He had, rather, the vitality, the placidity, the content- 
ment, the animal well-being and repose of his Dutch ancestors. a 
Though the facts are uncertain, it seems likely that the ‘amorous mad- 
ness’ on the whole treated him mercifully, thanks, perhaps, to that senti- 
ment of chastity which Puritanism had diffused in America and which he 
was destined to outrage in his poems.” 

Emerson, Thoreau, John Muir and John Burroughs are the prose 
writers who are estimated; and the work is well done. 

JivMalL: 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF MY CREDITORS, by Hincktey G. 
MitcHELut. The Beacon Press, Boston, 1922. Pp. xxi-321. 


This remarkable volume will be read with wonder in the days that are 
yet to be, for it is the manifestation simple and clear of a great soul. To 
those few who had the rare privilege and sorrow of companioning Hinck- 
ley Gilbert Mitchell through his martyrdom, it is the story of a wider 
movement within the church toward intellectual honesty. For martyr, 
Mitchell really was, though no fagots were lighted. The intensity of 
bigoted hate, the shiftiness of political maneuvering, were there and they 
broke upon a spirit so frankly naive that it would not credit the trickery 
as possible. But his suffering cleared the atmosphere for thousands that 
came after. For those who knew him intimately, “Rabbi” as his students 
lovingly called him, was an outstanding reminder of the Master whom he 
served. ‘The real inspirer of the university settlement movement known 
as the Good Will Industries, the leader of hosts of young ministers to 
that larger faith which is religious enough to revere truth with unblink- 
ing confidence and yet living a life so close to the Master that no word 
of complaint, of harsh judgment, or evil criticism of enemies was heard 
to escape him, this was the man that self-styled “orthodoxy” chose as its 
victim. What wonder that its sword pierced its own marrow! 
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So Mitchell’s old students that have been helped to deeper devotion 
and better faith will read these lines with sorrowing love and others will 
read with wonder at the type of man that the “orthodox” sought to 
devour. 

And who could have written so fine an introduction as has Dallas Lore 
Sharp, master of pen and of disciplined imagination, intimate and appre- 
ciative! 

The book deserves to run into many editions. 


ERNEST RENAN, by Lewis FrEEMAN Mott. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York Pp. 462. 


This life of a representative Frenchman of the nineteenth century de- 
serves a hearty welcome from all lovers of literature; and does credit to 
the College of the City of New York, where the author is professor of 
English Literature. For many centuries the tie between Celtic Cornwall 
and Armorica was close, the latter even receiving its name of Brittany 
from the Britons who came across the Channel to settle there. And of 
all delightful interpreters of Brittany, where the halo of the past still 
lingers in a peculiar way, Ernest Renan perhaps stands first, although 
Chateaubriand must not be forgotten. The biographer does his work in 
a systematic way, preparing for the story proper by preliminary digests. 
From the first, Renan was particularly under feminine influences, his 
mother being a woman of character and ability ; while his sister Henriette 
was a singularly gifted woman, who went out to Syria to help him with 
his Oriental studies, and fell a victim to fever. Her remains lie under 
Eastern palms. Renan left the priesthood with great reluctance, and 
was so loth to break the news to his good mother that he was guilty of 
some regrettable subterfuges. But he never wished nor intended to leave 
the Christian fold, and was married by a Protestant pastor to a Protes- 
tant, sister of Ary Sheffer. 


Born two months later than Matthew Arnold, he passed through the 
same spiritual experiences. He felt that he had to adjust his literary and 
philological convictions to his profound respect for the religious life of 
Christianity. In emphasizing the human aspect of the personality of Our 
Lord, he hurt the Christian consciousness by seeming to impinge upon 
His sinlessness; and was led to modify his statements in later editions of 
his Life of Jesus, a book which sixty years ago had such a phenomenal 
sale. His contributions to our real understanding of the Scriptures, par- 
ticularly of the Old Testament, can not be forgotten by any lover of his- 
tory, accepting the term in the large and comprehensive sense that mod- 
erners like Benedetto Croce give to it. This is a worthy centenary trib- 
ute to a great and good man. J. M. D. 


THE IDEALS OF FRANCE, by Cuartes Cestre, Chargé du Cours 
de Littérature et de Civilisation Américaine 4 la Sorbonne. The 


Abingdon Press, New York and Cincinnati, 1922. Pp 325. 
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This book is the result of an invitation to Professor Cestre to deliver 
a series of lectures at Wesleyan University. It is a plea to America for 
cooperation in the establishment of the “United States of the World,” 
and is intended to clear the atmosphere of the misapprehension that 
France is pursuing a selfish post-war policy and to show that the 
spirit of France has ever been altruistic. To do this Professor Cestre 
traces the origin and the development of ideals in France and shows how 
those of chivalry, faith and the brotherhood of man have finally been 
realized. To France, he says, is to a great extent due the spread of the 
ideals of democracy within a nation and as a logical development the 
desire for a democracy of nations. As early as 1713 the Abbé de Saint- 
Pierre published his Project to Make Peace Perpetual with the purpose 
of bringing “the five great monarchs of Europe to strike an indissoluble 
alliance to do away with quarrels among themselves and induce all the 
continent to resort to peaceful settlement for their disputes.” A similar 
plan he finds in the works of Rousseau and in The United States of Eu- 
rope, a newspaper started by Lemmonier in conjunction with Garibaldi 
and Victor Hugo. The hope is expressed that America will unite with 
France in the fulfillment of this dream of establishing perpetual peace. 

Professor Cestre displays a profound knowledge of French literature, 
on which he bases his deductions as to what constitutes the ideals of the 
French nation. His deductions are sound, since there is a very close con- 
nection in France between the man of letters and the people. French lit- 
erature is essentially social, is addressed, with rare exception, to the pub- 
lic, and constitutes, perhaps, the most potent force in the moulding of 
public opinion and the directing of social and political life. His book 
will prove of great service to the student of French literature and will 
meet with response among those who wish to gain a better understand- 
ing of the spirit of the French nation. LAURENCE M. Ruwwpie. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF LOGIC, by F. H. Bravery. Second edition 
revised with commentary and terminal essays. Oxford University 


Press, New York, 1922. 2 Vols. Pp xxviii-739. 


This is the reprint of Bradley’s Principles originally issued in 1883 
but with the addition in notes and essays, of a body of comment which 
makes interesting reading and adds new value. We are not entirely in 
sympathy with Bradley’s conclusions to an Absolute, but we are happy to 
take this occasion to pay our respects to the work of a conscientious and 
skillful thinker. We have found comfort in his early statements that he 
did not know exactly where logic begins or ends and that he had never 
mastered Hegel, and we take new comfort now in these additional proofs 
of his intellectual ability and humility. Whenever he thinks his orig- 
inal treatment was not adequate, he bravely calls it unsatisfactory, as in 
his additional notes on Chapter V, Part I, Book II. We expected miner 
corrections but important confessions are wholesome and we are glad to 
pay them tribute. 

The Oxford Press has done us a service. CiGsk 
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READINGS IN PHILOSOPHY, compiled by Atzert Epwin AVEY. 
R. G. Adams and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1921. Pp. xii-680. 


Professor Leighton, of Ohio State University, feels that a history of 
philosophy should be a second course and that the students in a philosophy 
department should found their increasing thinking in a common back- 
ground acquired by a historical and systematic survey of the significant 
types and problems and periods. Accordingly he believes that a begin- 
ner’s text should be an “extended syllabus” to be filled in by lectures and 
collateral. 


The text in hand is a source book designed to so supplement the pro- 
fessor’s text with a compilation of collateral sources. The selections have 
been well made and judiciously arranged. Naturally enough we would 
have included some readings from Bowne, especially in the chapters on 
self, metaphysics and epistemology, for in our judgment he excels on these 
subjects; but the book, as it stands, is well done and deserves commenda- 
tion. C GeBi 
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H. Wildon Carr is widely known as the professor of philosophy in 
the University of London, King’s College and as vice-president and 
editor of the Aristotelian Society. He has written most helpfully upon 
Croce, is considered by Bergson to be his best interpreter, has expounded 
the new idealism and the principle of relativity and has introduced many 
of us to the work of Gentile. 
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of the Methodist Book Concern and is now adding to his achievements 
as publisher a distinct success as an author of books in theology. 
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To the Gentle Personalist 


A new-found friend sends us the following message: 


“T cannot describe my enthusiasm when I discovered your 
magazine in the Public Library. 
That it is unique and distinctive is unquestionable. It 
is just the sort of magazine I have sought for everywhere 
and I thank you personally for your efforts to promul- 
gate, through the medium of a periodical, Literature, 
Theology and Philosophy.” 


We are sure that our friends of this kind could be 
multiplied many fold if we had the means of bringing 
the Personalist to their attention. The most effective 


way of doing this, however, is through friends already 


made. You can be doing a friendly service for the 
magazine, the cause, and your friends by taking the 
trouble to send us the names and addresses of those 
whom you know might be interested. In this day of 
confused and materialistic thinking THE PERSON- 
ALIST is placed in a position of representing a cause and 
a valuable attitude of thought and we need the help of 
every subscriber. Mr. Reader, may we hear from you? 


